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A FINE COLLECTION OF EDIBLE MUSHROOMS 




















USHROOMS are easily grown, and asa relish are unsurpassed. They will grow to perfection in 

cellars, barns, pits and greenhouses. For amateurs the cellar is preferable. All light should be 
excluded, and the temperature should not vary far from 56 degrees. There is an excellent field, only partly 
developed, for raising mushrooms for the large cities of the east. This is especially true of New York and 
New Jersey, where they could be produced at a comparatively slight expense and sold at a good profit. 
The mushrooms here illustrated were grown in the cellar of a western agricultural college. Detailed direc- 
tions for growing mushrooms will be found in the book of William Falconer, published by Orange Judd 
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19% [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


Srimitatlaweetiiauaitaiaa S45 to $10 PER ACRE] 


BUYS FIRST CLASS FARMING LAND, well timbered in the Upper 


. : e 
or al I ra | S re | Inve stment fH Peninsula of Michigan, close to market. Weare selling our land much less than the cost of land of 
. similar value elsewhere. This land grows abundantly all staple farm products, the best apples, straw. 
: ; : tries, celery, sugar beets and potatoes. It has never been offered for sale before on account of being 
controlled by companies who have confined their entire attention to mining and lumber operations. 



























No Mineral Rights Reserved Easiest Terms to All REFERENCES: 
Should you die before you are entitled to a deed, our land contract makes provision whereby the principal and interest will be returned to your heirs if they so desire. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland. 


We pay no commissions, Wesell you land for exactly what it is worth, If you wish a solid foundation for future independence, write us for maps, booklets, etc. 
Mercantile National Bank, Cleveland, 


UPPER PENINSULA LAND co., Limited, 819 Washington fircade, Detroit, Mich. Peoples Savings Bank, Detroit. 

















Burpee’s Seeds, Philadelphia 


A postal addressed as above will bring you Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1904,—if you intend to buy Burpee’s Seeds,— 
otherwise the price is ten cents, which is less than cost per copy in quarter-million editions. It is an elegant book of 178 pages, with 
Six Superb colored plates; tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds that Grow. Better write TO-DAY! Do not Delay t 


eardy, Reliable Northern Grown 


arm & Garden Seeds 


We are growers of new and improved 
varieties of Seed Grain, Seed 











DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES 


the best that can be obtained any where from any one at any price, because grown from selected re 
| seed on virgin soil in the cold North, stored in frost-proof wa”ehouses, therefore will grow. All , 
| new, standard sorts. Catalogue free. EDWARD P. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. WV Sur Bie Gorden Book too 2006 
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FARMER SEED CO., 
38 4th St. Faribault, Minn 


Hammond's 
} Seeds Lead 


in vigor, yield, earliness 
and quality. Better can- 
not be had. Prices very 
low. We can save you 
money. Northern Grown 
always the BEST. Our 
handsome 100-page catalog 
of Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds mailed free on request. 


Harry N. Hammond Seed Co., Ltd. 


BOX 75- BAY OITY, MICH. 





@nd eat iu vegetables. From it your seed 
selection will be quick and easy. 


oI A superb stock of all fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs F; 
| and vines. 150acres. Noagents. People credit us with 3 
right dealing in our direct 5 
| > dealing. There’s no health- Po. 
| Ser, thriftier stock. Letusproveupte you. Ask for catalogue. It’s Free » 4 SEEDS 
Geo. A. SweetNursery Co. 4Maple St.. Dansville, N.Ve ‘ 


= rc at me seat enc siren A eee eee = ewe bulbs and roots produce perfect, hardy 
G R A P STARK GRAPE NURSERIES are in the heart of the famous Chautauqua ag pt a ty F 


Grape Belt, which produces the finest vines grown inthe U. 8. We have Hib] Rock and Free three packages select 
Le Asters, Pinks, Poppies. 



























an immense stock of a!1 leading sorts; quality perfect; prices low as those of 
any reputable grower. Send us your orders—one vine or a car load. A com 
N. Y. 


} ine ; s,s 
VINES pieizgettrcs" STARK BRO’S foeteixo,y. 


¥ HENRY A, DREER 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 















“MUAPLE SUGAR IVIAKERS 2272. 


As horses vary in price according to quality, so do sap spouts. The 
Grimm Spout costs you nothing. The gain of one-fourth more sap 
yore for it. I*’s a conservative guarantee. Purchaser assumes no risk. 

hy not venture? Order what you need and return if not as represented. 


Samples Free. GQ He GRIMM, Rutiand, Vt. 
adie 































Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruitand Ornamental Trees 






The best by S0 years test, 1000 
acres, 40 in hardy roses, in- 
¥ cluding 45,000 of the famous 
Crimson Rambler, green- 

































FROM We are Seed Growers oat houses of Palms, Ferns, 
y Ficus, G lume, 
aE ABGEST S E E D Sy m= GROWER mere dealers), and sell di- ; Blooniing Hoses aid other 
lover, Grasses, ; rect to the planter at Wholesale Prices. Our special- Zam things too numerous to men- 
* a) n, Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete. 
| eo ten ME | ties are choice Vegetable Seeds, Seed Potatoes, selected Seed Corn, improved Oats, etc. pala ES) by jinail postpatd, tate atrival 
ah toad Tis an atief: 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., COLDWATER, NL. Y. DOP reer. Elocant 163 page catalogue tree. 


f Seed Growers ) Catologue Free—Don’t miss seeing it. 
: in the U.S. Operate over 5000 acres. 


FOR 8 CENTS 


and the name of this we will mail, free, 
samples of Clover. Grasses, Fodder Plann’ 
- ete., together with mammoth 140 page Seed 


Sathlogue, well, worth $100 to every, wide 
JOHN A. SALZER 
MS SEED CO. 

La Crosse, Wis. 


100,000 APPLE, 200,000 PEACH 


N IN MOUNTAIN SOIL. 


w | 
WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B. 10, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. = HARRISON’S ah FRUITS. 


orn Planting | MGA THE APPLE is always first. We GRD fine. Moore's Early a0 y 


lead all growers in quality ofstock. ¥ other choice swurts. ¢€ are strong @ 
Summer, fall and winter apples, on the great ELGERTA PEACH. 
and fertilizing hand in hand. 
You can ry hills, drills or 


AF Send for it and see what values 















, we give for a little money, 
ee : | @pumber of collections of Seeds, Piantse, Trees, 
ry “4 | Btc., offered cheap which will interest you. 


THE § S & HA ; 
By Special Appointment | S gox 10 PAINESVILLE. OMIO- o>” 


**Seedsmen to the Money-Makers ” 
Send for our 
Garden and Farm Manual—Free 
and see how it’s done. 


Johnson & Stokes, 


Dept. V, 217-219 Market Street, Philadelphia 





















None better and none so 
low in price, 1c per pkt. 
and up,postpaid. Finest 
illustrated catalogue ever 

rinted sent FREE. Engrav- 
ngs of every variety. A great 

Ww lot of extra pkgs. of seeds, new 
sorts, presented free with every 
% order. Some sorts onions only 55¢ 
per Ib. Other seed equally low. 
od ep @ seed grower and dealer 
and all customers satisfied. No old 
2 seeds. New, fresh and reliable every 
Ril Write for big FREE catalogue. 

H. 


SHUMWAY. Rockford. Ill. 
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CRE OF CORN 


“Corn Is King."* Its wonderful possibilities practical- 
ly develo, in the newest and latest Silage work; 


“MODERN SILAGE METHODS.” 


An entirely new and practical work on Silos, their con- 
struction and the process of filling, to which is added 
complete and reliable information regarding Silage and 
its composition; feeding and a treatise on rations, 
being a Feeders’ and Dairymens’ Guide. 

|-- Advantages of the Silo. !¥ —How to Make Silage. 
li—Buliding the Silo. V —Feeding Silage. 
ill—Siiage Crops. ViI—A Feeder’s Gulde. 
212 pages of plain, practical information for 
Practical men. ontains just the things 
you have wanted to know and could not find else- 
where. Copyright d 193. Postpaid for 10 


























Y well rooted, healthy, strong truit- None more delicious or prolific. 
f ers, over one hundred varieties. Beautiful eae yon. A fine 
CONCORD CRAPCS never go market sorts. All the other good va- 
out. Stock large and exceedingly rieties. Ask for 1904 free catalogue. 
BOX 18, GERLIN, MARYLAND. 










THE PERFECTION SPRAYER ROWER. rae 
Sprays Everything, trees, potatoes, ete. Furnished complete | N 








OSE 














with eart and burrel. Combined hand and horse power. 
Don't buy until you get my catalogue—free. 


| THOS. PEPFLER, Box 10, - - Hightstown, N. J. 












We're not in the combination of seed sell- 
ers that has been formed to keep up prices. 
We grow our seed, make our own prices 

and seil direct to planters. 
We're not agents for anybody’s old and stale 
stocks. We guarantee ours fresh, plump and 
absolutely reliable. Exceedingly low prices 
on Beans, Corn, Peas, garden and field seeds. 

To Introduce our Honest Seeds in Honest 

Packages, we will send the following 


5Oe S's: 16¢ 


One packace each of Early Blood Turnip Beet, 




















Gorn Planter and 
Fertilizer Distributer, 
With improved Row Marker. 


Adapted as well to P Beans, Beets, etc. 
atk “4 to 45 inches apart Distributes 60 to 





















































See eerel 2 cere Nise one coy sepetenee bee eons SS Turnip, Crookneck Squash, ‘ries Head Leteuce, CULVED ere. 
ustmen ig: weilg 8. @ fac 10. ya eaiers. ¥ i + 4 ee 4 a 
Easy to handle, a model for accuracy and sow—they grow. 1904 Seed bere, Beanty ey ty Musk Melon. on ng hy y 
durability. Investigate our Eclipse Two Annual postpaid free to all ap- Write for cataiog which tells how to obtain all 
Ruw Two Langs a a ——— in Plicanis, seeds at 3c a pkg. Put up In honest packages. 
new territory. Write for ciroularsand terms. D. M. FERRY & CO. FORREST SEED CO., 
BELCHER & TAYLOR A, T. CGO., DETROIT, MICH. 37 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 
Bex 120, Chicopee Falls, Mess. See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ee ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” — Washington. 
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Farm Drainage That Paid 


=, MARTIN, MONROE COUNTY, N Y. 





Against the advice of some, we purchased 
our little place during the spring of 1892, 52 
acres, from my father, at $100 per acre, he giv- 
ing us $2000, a $3000 mortgage at 5% attached, 
and held by other parties. The farm is about 
three times as long as wide, with a natural 
stream and highway crossing it the short way, 
and not to the best advantage. The soil varies 
considerably. Some of it is sand and clay, 
but principally dark loam, gravelly and very 
stony. The place was formerly fenced and 
ditched without system. The ditches were shal- 
low, some barely below the plow point, built 
principally of cobblestone. Most all were in 
a deplorable condition, beyond economical re- 
pair, rendered thus by the ravages of field mice, 
wood chucks and quicksands. Water stood 
stagnant on and in the soil and subsoil, at 
various places in every field. Especially was 
this the condition true on ten acres west of 
natural stream, which was at one time called 
woods. Nothing remained, however, but a few 
scattered trees and about 400 first-class stumps. 

Our first crop of potatoes yielded about 60 
bushels per acre, with other crops in the same 
proportion. In 1893 the crops averaged about 
the same. These two years’ experience were 
enough to suggest needed reformation. After 
much deliberation, we concluded the surplus 
water was our greatest enemy and determined 
to lead it captive underground to our advantage 
instead of to our damage. A systematic plan 
was adopted. In 1894 our west side drainage 
system was opened and established. The mains, 
submains and many laterals were to be laid 





through the marshy ten acres. 


removal of the stumps. This land, 


hay per acre. 
had cost amazingly. During 1895 and 1896, po- 
tatoes, our principal crop, had sold at from 4 
to 25 cents per bushel, our expenses exceeded 
income. 


DIFFICULTIES SUCCESSFULLY OVERCOME. 


During the spring of 1897 an inventory was 
made. To our great anxiety and discomfort 
we found we were paying 5 and 6% interest on 
over $4500. This growing burden of debt be- 
came alarming indeed. Success looked like a 
failure. It was then that some of our friends 
repeated their predictions, such as “I told you 
so,” “I knew it would turn out just like that,” 
“Your father and grandfather did not rush 
headlong into ditching.” This was comforting, 
but there came that ever-inspiring thought, 
“after clouds comes sunshine.” We kept a stiff 
upper lip, and like Gen U. S. Grant, ‘“‘We pro- 
pose to fight it out on this line.” 

In 1897 we planted 30 acres potatoes, and 
were fortunate in having a fair crop. The price 
ranged from 55 to 80 cents. This relieved the 
burden of debt considerably, restored confidence 
and injected new life into every undertaking. 
We were just beginning to reap the harvest of 
“planted tile.” In 1898 the east side system 
was established, making a total of 2522 rods, 
rendering the systems a little more than three- 
fourths complete, at a cost of about $2000, in- 
cluding accurate drainage location maps of 
same. The size of the tile varies from 3 to 
6 inches. Many sewer pipes were used, which 
added not a little to the cost. 

To get the best possible results out of a 
drainage system, a good outlet is of primary 
importance. Have but one if practicable, use 
sewer pipe here, and provide it with removable 
metal ro’s. to prevent water animals from en- 


















TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF DUROC 


Duroc-Jerseys are the outcome of two classes of hogs, Durocs and Jersey Reds. 
largely bred in New York, and Jersey Reds in New Jersey. 
states, particularly in the middle west. 


the advantage of nearness to market. 
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adapted to sections where rustling qualities are 
important. The illustration shows two favor- 
ites in the herd of J. A. Howe, a Kansas 
breeder. Feed is cheap there, but the east has 


This led to the 
when 
cleared and drained, proved to be our best soil 
and since has produced our four tons of cured 
But improvements and drainage 





-JERSEY SOWS 


Duroc-Jerseys are distributed through about half the 
However, they are admirably 





tering. Establish outlet in stone 


and cement abutments, which 
will maintain correct elevation and _sta- 
bility. Straight and parallel drains of 


good length and depth at uniform distances 
apart, so placed that the effects of the drainage 
reaches laterally from one to the other, should 
run straight up and down hill. A drain run- 
ning diagonally across a side hill takes the 
water principally from the upper side, while 
one passing straight up and down hill receives 
the water equally from both sides. Usually 
mains and submains are mere subterranean 
passageways oceanward for the conveyance of 
drainage waters, therefore if practicable avoid 
them, as they are expensive, and at every junc- 
tion a small portion of land is doubly drained. 
Avoid angles and curves also. This will make 
a better system, mapping less complicated, and 
will facilitate future location. 


PRACTICAL POINTS TO CONSIDER. 

Generally 6 to 8-inch mains will be ample for 
an elaborate drainage system of 40 to 75 acres. 
In our soil parallel laterals are placed about 
50 feet apart, and 4 to 4% feet deep, with mains 
1 to 1% inches lower. Drain wet places first. 
Place branches in main line at proper places 
for future work when laying it, and place a 
stake vertically on branch, within 1 foot of 
surface, to assist future location. Join laterals 
to main at a 45-degree angle. Keep accurate 
notes and measurements for mapping as the 
work progresses. Use modern and sharp tools. 
Double-end push or pull tile scoops are a neces- 
sity. Various sizes in scoops cut a nice round 
groove for corresponding size tile to lie in. When 
approaching the grade line use the tile scoop; 

[To Page 204.) 











For many years Durocs have been 
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Early Tomatoes a Money Crop. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 





Tomato growing for the early market is an 
important industry in the town of Swedeboro, 
N J, where about 1000 acres are devoted to the 
crop annually. It is generally a profitable crop, 
the best growers expecting to get $150 per acre, 
and some years $200 or more are obtained. 

A local strain of the Earliana is grown ex- 
clusively for the early crop, and growers save 
their own seed; a few Acmes or Stones are 
put in for the late or canners’ crop. The fields 
are large, ten acres being about the usual size, 
though some of 20 and 25 acres are grown. The 
acreage depends upon the number of sash the 
grower has, 14 being required to grow the plants 
for an acre. Sash are 3% by 7 feet, and 135 
plants are grown under each. 

A TOMATO SEED HOUSE. 

Every tomato grower has a “seed house” in 
which the seed is planted. This is constructed 
by digging out for a foot or two, inclosing the 
space with a substantial frame of plank 2 or 
21% feet high inside, kept in place by nailing to 
posts on the outside. It is covered with a tent 
roof of sash, and the ends are glass also. The 
sash rest on cleats nailed along 2x4 rafters, and 
are easily removed or lifted. 

Inside there is a waik through the middle, 
with benches on each side. The benches are 
on cross beams raised about a foot from the 
ground. The house is heated by a wood stove 
at one end and flue extending under one bench; 
in large houses a smal] hot water furnace is 
used, water circulating in pipes under both 
beds. The glass is covered with hay at night 
to prevent loss of heat. The benches are usually 
4% feet wide inside and are filled with good 
rich mold and 2 inches of manure to a total 
depth of 5 or 6 inches. 

Seed is planted from February 10 to 20 in 
rows about 2 or 3 inches wide, with a 2-inch 
vacant space between, making centers of rows 
5 inches apart. The plants are thinned so they 
do not touch. From 125 to 150 plants are grown 
in a row. When plants are about 4 inches high 
they are transplanted or “spotted out’’ in cold 
frames. 

COLD FRAMES SIMPLY MADE. 

These frames are made by digging out the 
ground abont 3 inches deep, of the necessary 
width and length, and surrounding the space 
with a board frame 2 feet high behind and 18 
inches in front to give a stant to the glass. 
The frame is kept in place by nailing to posts 
on the ecutside. It is banked with earth to the 
top of the boards. The sash are supported on 
2x4 stuff having a 6-inch board nailed on the 
under side which projects on each side and 
makes a cleat for the sash to rest on. The 
rafters are placed on the frame without nailing. 
Their position is changed occasionally so that 
plants shall not be permanently under the shad- 
ow of the rafters. This is done b7 having two 
half-sash, one of which is transferred from one 
end of the bed to the other, the rafters being 
shifted to correspond. 

Fine old “dead” manure is thrown into the 
bed, tramped down to 5 inches deep, and covered 
with 2 inches of good mellow soil. When the 
bed is filled it is 14 inches from the soil inside 
to the lower edge of the sash. 

Plants are removed from the seedbed by pull- 
ing after thoroughly wetting the soil. Holes 
are made with a “spotting board.” This is a 
board just long enough to fit across the bed, and 
contains there rows of pegs about 2 inches long 
and % inch wide, which are set 5 inches apart 
each way. The operator places the board on 
the bed and stands on it, making three rows of 
holes; he then places the board for the next lot 
of holes and stands on it while setting plants 


THE APPROACHING CROP SEASON 


in the holes previously made, and so continues. 
One sash is removed at a time and returned as 
soon as plants are set. The soil should be moist 
enough to have the holes stand open, and if so, 
no watering is necessary. As little water as 
possible is used on the bed at any time, and 
that little is warmed before applying. If kept 
too wet the plants damp off. 
SECURING NEEDED WARMTII. 

The bed is heated by the sun and is kept 
warm at night by covering deeply with hay. 
This is removed in the morning, whether it is 
clear or cloudy, as continued shade is bad for 
the plants. A warm, bright day is preferred for 
spotting out, as it is especially important to 
keep up the heat at that time. 

Plants are spotted out in beds about March 15 
to 20, and in three or four weeks are “blocked 
out.” This is done by driving a sharp spade 
entirely through the loam and manure midway 
between the rows of plants both ways of the 
bed. This leaves each plant standing in the 
center of a space 5 inches square. The roots 
are cut and each plant grows in its own square 
as though in a pot. 

THE IDEAL YOUNG PLANT. 

The proper plant is 14 inches tall, and is firm, 
strong and stocky. It is obtained by ventilat- 
ing and hardening off in the daytime. The glass 
is lifted or removed on warm, sunny days, but 
is always replaced at night and covered with 
hay. Plants should not touch the glass. If set- 
ting in the field is delayed by cold weather, the 
glass must be raised by building up the sides 
of the bed with boards, to allow for the extra 
growth of plants. Generally the plants are 
budded to bloom or are in blossom when trans- 
planted. A few days before setting in the field 
the plants are sprayed with bordeaux mixture. 
They are set about May 1, and if well hardened 
can stand a slight frost without injury. The 
earliest set plants are the earliest to bear, if 
not injured by frost. 


TRANSPLANTING AND FIELD MANAGEMENT. 

The land is prepared by plowing deeply and 
harrowing until thoroughly fine. It is then 
marked out 5 feet apart each way and deep 
furrows are made by going twice with a two- 
horse plow. A big forkful of manure is placed 
at the cross mark, and a big handful of fer- 
tilizer is scattered on and around the hill. About 
eight tons of manure and 600 pounds of fer- 
tilizer are required per acre. The fertilizer 
generally used contains 2% of nitrogen, 8 of 
phosphoric acid and 10 of potash, though some 
growers prefer an analysis of 4, 6 and 8; it costs 
about $28 per ton. 

The plants are removed from the bed by 
sliding a spade along the ground under the 
blocks of manure in which the plants grow and 
lifting them like bricks. They are placed on 
the bottom of a wagon and carried to the field, 
great care being taken not to break the blocks. 
The manure in the hill is split with a large 
hoe or spade and the plant block set so it rests 
on the bottom of the furrow. The manure is 
then banked around it on all sides and loam 
drawn in up to the first branch of the plant. 

Cultivation begins promptly, running deep 
and close to the plant early in the season, and 
shallow and far from the plant later. The to- 
mato roots extend widely and are easily injured 
by deep cultivation ‘when the plant is large. 
The field is cultivated both ways, and is not 
usually hand hoed, although the best growers 
generally hoe once. 

PRICES AND MARKETING. 

The tomato is picked when “blushed;” it is 
then firm for shipping, and ripens in transit. 
They are graded to some extent by picking out 
the little ones. Picking is done by the farm 
help or by Italians at 3 cents per basket. To- 
matoes are sold in slatted crates holding about 






seven-eighths of a bushel, and crates are sold 
with the fruit. Crates cost 10 cents each ready 
made or 6% cents in shooks. 

The general custom is to sell for cash at the 
station to buyers representing commission men 
in distant cities. Some growers, however, con- 
sign direct. New York, Newark, Boston and 
New England cities, Pittsburg and Buffalo, are 
the principal markets, with occasional ship- 
ments to Chicago. Shipments are made in iced 
cars to distant points, but go dry to New York 
and Newark, except on Saturdays. 

The value of the crop depends on early ma- 
turity. A ripe tomato has been gathered on 
June 11, but very few are obtained before June 
20. All gathered before July 10 are early, and 
it is not until July 20 that midseason is reached. 
Prices range from $2 per crate for first early, to 
the canners’ price at the end of the season. A 
good crop is 400 bushels per acre, and a good 
price is an average of 50 cents per bushel. 


el 


Plows and Plowing. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





The good farmer, be he a large or small one, 
always has a good plow, and starts all his crops 
by plowing his land well. We believe that short 
crops, to a very large extent, are due to neglect 
in this first preparation of the soil. In plowing 
for wheat, for several years past, we have used 
three-horse riding plows of the frame-hitch pat+ 
tern, and have been highly pleased with their 
work. 

Unless land is very rough, the sulky plow will 
do much better work than can possibly be done 
with the walking plow, and the work isn’t so 
hard on either man or beast. If I had land too 
rough to use the riding plow, I shouldn't culti- 
vate it to any great extent. It won’t pay, that 
is, for grain crops. 

Last season I made a change of plows. I 
had a good deal of clover sod and stubble land 
to turn for wheat. I concluded to try the disk 
plow. Four different makes of plows were 
tested, and one was found to be about al! that 
was claimed for it. I concluded that I couldn't 
get along well without it. I found that with 
the double disk plow and four horses one man 
could turn as much ground in a day as two 
men and six horses could with the steel turning 
plow. Also that it did not pull the four horses 
any harder to turn 23 or 24 inches of furrow 
with the disk than it did three horses turning 
12 or 13 inches, hitched to the common turning 
plow. After using the disk plow in preparing 
nearly 200 acres of wheat land, I am ready to 
pronounce it an indispensable implement in my 
farming. 

With the disk plow the work has gone right 
along, no stops or hindrances from dry weather 
or hard ground. It also pulverizes the soil 
much more thoroughly than do other plows, 
leaving it in a far better condition for working 
down and making it ready for seeding. 

The disk is not as good a general purpose 
plow as moldboard plows, for they will not do 
in sod or land that is inclined to be wet and 
sticky. They are not satisfactory for early 
spring plowing. But for summer or fall, on all 
kinds of stubble lands or clover sod, they are 
just the thing to use. 

When but one team is kept on the farm, a 
single disk should be bought, As yet they cost 
more than moldboard plows, but one will last 
a lifetime by renewing the disks when they 
wear out, which will not cost more than a steel 
share for a turning plow. To those who have 
plows to buy in the near future, we would say 
try a disk plow. You can get them on trial; 
in fact, it’s the only way a farmer should buy 
any sort of new tool or implement. Manufac- 
turers who have faith in the efficiency of their 
products are never afraid of putting them out 
to be paid for on approval. 














Growing and Harvesting Popcorn. 
F. I. MANN, ILLINOIS, 

My method of growing popcorn is much the 
same as in growing field corn. The popcorn is 
usually grown as the last crop of corn in rota- 
tion before oats and clover, thus putting the 
popcorn on the poorest corn land; it is not, 
then, so coarse and has a more pleasant flavor 
than when grown in very rich soil. 

In the selection of seed great care is taken. 
Medium sized ears, with medium kernels, 
bright, clear color showing high protein and 
fine quality, are chosen. Preparation of 
ground is about the same as for field corn, but 
greater care is used against weeds, as popcorn 
is very delicate when young. Fall plowing is 
disked and harrowed until in fine condition, 
and spring plowing is disked and harrowed be- 
fore and after plowing until soil is well 
reduced. 

PLANTING THE CORN. 

In planting I sometimes drill, but usually 
check 3% feet each way. I made my own 
planter plates from blanks, and drop five to six 
grains to the hill. The corn stools consider- 
able and there are frequently 12 to 15 stalks 
in a hill, each bearing from one to three ears. 

As the stover is desired, the crop is not al- 
lowed to fully mature, but is harvested when 
well ripened for fodder, Harvesting is done 
with corn harvester at the rate of eight to ten 
acres per day and binds the corn in nice, 
smooth bundles, which are set up in shock and 
allowed to cure. In shocking, a bundle is laid 
down on corn row, and on this are built other 
bundles in form of letter X, about six bundles 
high, then bundles in each corner starts a 
solid shock. The size of the shock varies with 
conditions of corn and weather, but large 
shocks are preferred. 

HUSKING WITH A SHREDDER AND HUSKER. 

When cured, husking is done with shredder 
having special rolls for both snapping and 
husking. Shredder is located convenient to 
driving shaft from 12 horse power stationary 
dairy engine and delivers the shredded fodder 
either in the barn mow or one side of the shaft, 
or a large shed with feed mangers around it, 
on the opposite side of shaft. Because of its 
light feathery nature, it is not economical to 
handle shredded fodder with wagons, but it 


FIELD WORK 








RAPE GROWN WITHOUT /ERTILIZER 


Illustrating growth of rape where no fertilizer was used. See accompanying cut show- 
ing effect of fertilizers on rape. 
should be delivered by shredder where it can 
be used by simply handling with fork, and for 
this purpose a barley fork is desirable. 


HANDLING POPCORN IN THE FALL. 

After husking, the corn is put into good dry 
cribs completely lined with wire cloth to pre- 
vent mice from getting into it. When prepar- 
ing the corn for market, it is allowed to run 
slowly over sorting chutes and immature and 
damaged ears thrown out and good corn run 
into bags, when it is ready for shipment. 

The yield per acre varies as much or more 
with the season than does field corn. Last 
year the yield was but about 2000 pounds per 
acre. This year the piece already husked 
yielded about 4000 pounds per acre. A part of 
this field was also used for silage, of which 
it makes a fine article, and yielded upwards 
of 20 tons to the acre. 

With popcorn as with many other things, 
the middleman’s profit is too much. With pop- 
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rape. 








FERTILIZER ON RAPE 
This illustration and the accompanying one on rape grown without fertilizer, show to 
a good advantage the effect of use and non-use of nitrate of soda and acid phosphate on 


The experiment was performed on the fair grounds at Worcester, Mass, last season, 


for the benefit of the annual fair, and proved to be a great éducational feature; 240 pounds 


nitrate of soda and 480 pounds of acid phosphate per acre were used. 


corn selling in the country at 114 to 2 cents 
per pound on the ear, the city consumer pays 
from 5 to 10 cents per pound when shelled. 
But I offer no remedy for this condition. 
icine ' 
Manuring Winter Wheat. 


PROF THOMAS F, HUNT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Is it a good and beneficial plan to haul ma- 
nure and spread it on fall wheat in winter 
time? Will it feed the wheat roots sufficient 
enough to stimulate growth in the spring?— 
[W. L. Chute, Ontario County, N Y. 

I do not believe that a specific answer can 


be given to this question, since very much 
would depend upon the present crop producing 
capacity of the soil, and the probable injury 
which might be done through hauling over the 
land during the winter. In one experiment un- 
der the direction of the writer in which plowing 
under manure was compared with putting an 
equal amount on the surface immediately after 
seeding, no material difference was seen. Ex- 
periments in mulching wheat seem to indicate 
quite clearly that there is no substantial ben- 
efit obtained from mere mulching. 

It would seem, therefore, that the only ben- 
efit to be expected would be that due to the 
material which would be dissolved out of the 
manure and washed down into the soil. The 
benefit would thus depend upon the amount 
thus washed into the soil, and the soil’s need of 
the material. This, of course, cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance. If we had other economical 
use for the manure and had a fair prospect of 
getting a good yield of wheat without applying 
stable manure to it, we would not use the ma- 


nure in this way. 
>_— 


Nitrate of Soda for Small Grains—At the 
New Jersey experiment station a top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda at the rate of 150 pounds per 
acre sowed broadcast about April 1 increased 
the yiela of wheat, rye and millet and improved 
the quality of the crop. 


Gumbo is an adhesive clay soil varying in 
color from ash or light gray to nearly black. 
The black portions are heavily charged with 
humus. The gumbo soil may contain a few 
small pebbles. 


Barley Shorts and barley chop and wheat 
eombinations constitute an excellent grain ra- 
tien for steers. 
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Supplying Plant Food for Profit. 


DR E. FE. EWSLL, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 





The use of chemical manures On an 
extended @cale is entirely a feature of 
modern agriculture. Until about 1840 
the humus of the soil was generally 
regarded as the source of substantially 
all the nourishment of the plant, in- 
eluding the carbon, which constitutes 
so large a part of all vegetable sub- 
stances. Liebig convinced the world 
that the organic matter of the soil is of 
relatively little importance as a plant 
food; that plants derive their carbon 
from the atmosphere, and that the 
amount of the growth of plants on a 
given soil is determined by the abun- 


dance. of certain mineral substances 
in it. 
Useful as the humus is to give to 


many soils desirable physical proper- 
ties, we now know that even its nitro- 
gen is locked beyond the reach of the 
higher plants until it is unlocked by 
bacteria, with which the soil teems, and 
is changed first to ammonia and then 
to nitric acid or nitrates. The greatest 
misfortune is, in my opinion, to be 
found in the fact that most of the till- 
ers of the soil in this country, exclud- 
ing, of course, the fruit and truck grow- 
ers, are ten to 50 years behind the sci- 
entific investigators and teachers. This 
condition, however, is rapidly chang- 
ing since the establishment of our agri- 
clutural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. Our present knowledge of plant 
nutrition will doubtless be greatly ex- 
tended in the future. 

Practice, however, has shown that we 
have established the great fundamental 
principles, and that our theories are 
zood working hypotheses. The greater 
part of plant structures is made up of 
carbon and the constituent elements of 
water. When the farmer sells these, 
he sells things made from materials 
which cost him nothing. But the little 
workshops within the plant, the little 
microscopic cells, the real units in the 
plant and animal world, need certain 
tools with which to do their work. 
These tools are found in the soil in 
which the plant grows. When we ap- 
ply mineral plant food, we are merely 
providing the little cells with an abun- 
dance of the necessary tools for the 
construction of the oil and fiber of the 
cotton seed, the oil and protein of nuts, 
the sugar and ethers of the peach, and 
in fact all the countless substances that 
are found in plants. 

I have likened the plant cell to a 
workshop. Let me emphasize one im- 
portant difference. In the workshop of 
man one tool or one material can some- 
times be substituted for another. In 
the workshops of nature, located in the 
cells of plants, this is never true. It 
is often asked which is the most im- 
portant plant food. The true answer is, 
none of them. They are all equally 
important. The relative amounts of 
them differ in different plants and the 
relative supplies of them in different 
soils, but every plant must have enough 
of every one of them, as a deficiency of 
any one of them will limit the size and 
quality of the crop. Water is the food 
needed in greatest abundance by all 
plants. You may pile on other foods by 
the ton, but in a drouth your crop will 
be limited by the water supply. 

Horticulturists have the advantage 
over the general farmer in that they 
ean afford to use an excess of fertiliz- 
ers, with the possible exception of ni- 
trogen. I am convinced, however, that 
on the lighter, sandy soils, even nitro- 
gen is sometimes used with too sparing 
a hand. Fertilizers must not be re- 
garded to any great extent as a sub- 
stitute for good culture, good pruning 
and good general husbandry. If you 
want to have abundant crops, which 
come with thrifty and well-fed plants, 
be to some extent book farmers and to 
some extent experimenters. Fertilize 
the larger part of your lands according 
to the best-known practice, after 
studying how it should be modified, if 








CONSERVING 


necessary, to suit your condition. De- 
vote a little of your land and a little of 
your time to systematic experimenting 
with fertilizers and you will find the 
time and money so expended a source 
of profit. 


a — 


Sewer Waste as a Fertilizer. 
E. B. VOORHEES, N J EXPER STA. 

I have a few loads of what we call 
sewer farm refuse. After the water 
had settled away I got it and put it in 





heaps, last spring, covering it with 
fine coal ashes. What is the*best way 
to treat it? I should like to use it on 


corn.—[{W. B. Woodruff, Union county, 
N J. 

The best way to work over the sewer 
waste you mention is to mix it with 
fine manure or scrapings about the 
barnyard, adding enough to handle it 
easily. It would be very good then as 
a top-dressing in the hill for corn. It 
might be well also to add some plaster, 


—— ->.-— 


Planting My Potatoes, I find the 
distance between the rows depends 
somewhat upon the varieties. For in- 
stance, I plant Green Mountain in rows 
8 feet apart and 13 inches in the drill, 
while XX Early is dropped the same 
distance in the drills and the rows are 
only 2 feet 8 inches wide. I use a plant- 
er and from 300 to 400 pounds of fer- 
tilizer in the drill, making in all about 
900 to 1000 pounds of fertilizer per acre, 
About 600 pounds of fertilizer, composed 
of blood, bone and tankage mixed with 
dissolved South Carolina rock, sulphate 
of potash and a small quantity of ni- 
trate of soda is put in with a wheat 
drill after the ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared. The potatoes are put in the 
grourd about 4 inches deep, the planter 
throwing a 2-inch ridge. I usually com- 
mence planting in March, if the weath- 
er is favorable, and try to finish by the 
middle of April.—|{ William Holmead, 
Prince George County, Md. 


Good Roads for Bicycles—The good 
roads agitation that is so rapidly bet- 
tering our country thoroughfares has 
proved a great boon to the bicycle rid- 
er. With the improvement of the high- 
ways the cyclist no longer finds it nec- 
essary to push his wheel over long 
stretches of rough, sandy roads. Per- 
haps this and their convenience, as well 
as economic value, largely account for 
the increased interest bicycles are re- 
ceiving, after a comparative lull in 
their popularity. 


As to Breeds, most any hen will lay 
if properly cared for, but pure breeds 
certainly must be the best to keep as 
you have a standard to go by. If your 
fowls are not up to the standard you 
know they are not at their best, besides 
you have the pleasure of having some- 
thing special to show your friends.— 
[C. A. Stevens, Chambly County, Que. 
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Use of Incubators. 
zx a P 





The incubator has several points of 
superiority over the hen, chief of which 
is being able to set it whenever the 
operator wishes to. The commercial 
poultry keeper, who raises chickens and 
ducks by the hundreds or thousands, 
could no more do without an incubator 
than he could without eggs. In addi- 
tion to being able to control the period 
of hatching, the incubator saves much 
labor, for it is much less work to look 
after one machine holding 250 eggs than 
20 hens covering the same number of 
eggs. Then, too, the chicks from the 
incubator start life without any com- 
panions in the way of lice, and if it is 
their misfortune to be attacked later, 
they have passed the most critical pe- 
riod of their lives and are better able 
to withstand the attack. 

But an incubator will not run itself, 


turn the eggs nor keep up the heat 
without attention. It needs to be set 


level, in a room where a fairly even 
temperature may be maintained 
throughout the 24 hours of the day, 
where it is free from drafts, where the 
sun does not shine directly on it, and 
also where there is good air. These 
conditions are generally best obtained 
in a house cellar, but many cellars are 
too damp and badly ventilated, and in 
that case an upper room, even a garret, 
is better. 

Last season I have had good success 
in running an incubator in a north 
room on the first floor of the house. 
The room was light, airy and well ven- 
tilated. The temperature was fairly 
even, as it did not get the sun at any 
time during the day, and altogether it 
proved an almost ideal place in which 
to run an incubator. The machine was 
started in March, and three hatches 
were run off, 130 eggs being put in each 
time. The eggs were tested the tenth 
day and again between the 15th and 
18th, and all infertile ones removed and 
those in which the germ had died. The 
three hatches turned out 240 chicks, or 
62% of the eggs put in. 

The lamp was filled and trimmed at 
night, for I had more time to do it then 
than in the morning, and the eggs were 
set out to cool while doing this. They 
were left out only a few minutes, then 
turned and put back. In the morning 
the eggs were cooled from ten to 30 
minutes, starting with ten minutes on 
the third day and gradually increasing 
the time as the hatch progressed. Af- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL IN UNITED STATES 


The above illustration shows at a glance the arid and well-watered sec- 


tions of the United States. 


The humid or abundantly moistened land covers 


about two-fifths of the country, and its rainfall averages 36 to 40 inches a year. 
The arid region, comprising about the same area, has an average rainfall of 


less than 20 inches. 


The semi-arid section cuts through the center of the 
country from north to south and has an irregular rainfall. 





ter cooling, the eggs were turned before 
being replaced in the incubator. 

By starting the incubator the last of 
March, I was enabled to get out a 
hatch by the middle of April, and have 
25 fine Plymouth Rock pullets for early 
fall layers. The cockerels by June 20 
weighed two pounds each and were sold 


for broilers for 30 cents per, pound 
alive. The first hatch had come 
off before I had a hen that want- 
ed to sit. Had I depended gn hens 
to do the hatching. the first) chicks 
would not have come out before May, 
and by the time they were fit for broil- 


ers the price would be down to about 20 
cents. 

I set some hens, partly because I 
wanted some more chicks and partly to 


test them with the incubator. Five 
hens set with 73 eggs brought off 45 
chicks, or 62%. The incubator did ex- 
actly the same, but brought out 139 
chicks before the first hen hatched and 
240 before the last one came off. 
——_ <->) —-- —— - 

Handling Breeding Ducks. 

B. A. GREEN, WASHINGTON. 

The breeding stock, to begin with, 
should be a sturdy lot. Drakes should 
stand up well—be lofty fellows, with 
deep keel. Ducks should be broad and 


deep, rather than long, but have length, 
of body if you can, without detracting 


from other qualities. When I want 
them to begin laying, I give extra grain 
rations of corn and wheat with their 
every-day feed of cocked potatoes, mide 
stiff with bran and shorts and a little 
salt added. For a change, raw carrots 
and cabbage are excellent. 

Always have water and grit in a cer- 
tain place, easy for them to get at. 


Ducks, if allowed, will do a good deal 
of foraging if they are sure of a drink 
when in need of it. In my ten years’ 
experience with ducks, I find that let- 
ting them have access to a pond of wa- 
ter insures fertile eggs, while those de- 
prived of swimming do not lay as many 
eggs and fertility cannot be depended 


on. A feed once a week of browned 
corn on the cob is an excellent appe- 
tizer. 
ene eT ee 
American Pouliry Association. 


The meeting of the American poultry 
association at Rochester, February 2-5, 
called together the largest attendance 
ever present, D. Lincoln Orr, was elect- 
ed president, T. E. Orr of Beaver, Pa, 
secretary-treasurer. Forty-five annual, 
29 life and three club members were 
added to the roll of membership. 

The Standard of Perfection was thor- 
oughly revised, valuable additions 
were made to the glossary, extended 
instructions recorded for judging and 
the standard description thoroughty 
revised. In the revision of the standard 
every breed and variety was thoroughly 
gone over and so overhauled and re- 
vised as to have it a more perfect 
description of the specimens it de- 
scribes, the construction and wordin:: 
of same improved to a considerable 
extent. In addition to this the standard 
will be illustrated with copyright 
sketches of nearly all the breeds. 

Action was taken pointing to a more 
complete organization of the business 
methods of the association. The Indian- 
apolis resolution with reference to the 
publication of the records of the revi- 
sion committee, which was intended to 
discipline and criticise Grant M. Curtis. 
was unanimously expunged from the 
records and differences were straight- 
ened out so that complete harmony 
now exists in the organization. An 
adjourned meeting will be held at St 
Louis next fall. 






ADVERTISEMENTS 


| MARKET GARDENERS! 


Mr. F. E. Ham, Burlington, Mass., writes, “The picture of squashes 
is a correct photograph of my exhibit that took First Prize at the fair. I 
grow 6 to 7 acres every year and would rather have a handful of Bradley’s 
Fertilizer than a good shovelful of the best barnyard manure that could be 
produced. The fertilizer also is very obnoxious to the black bugs and other 
insects which feed upon the young plants, and I seldom have any trouble 
with them where I use Bradley’s. My former practise was to apply to my 
squash fields 9 or 10 cords manure to the acre.” 















Mr. J. A. Wilson, Amesbury, Mass., also reports a yield of 30 tons 
squashes on 3 acres, using Bradley’s, and adds, “Squashes will . 
mature two weeks earlier on the fertilizer than on stable manure — 
an important consideration where seasons are short.” 


Why Experiment, When Bradley’s Fertilizers Produce Crops Like This? 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
92 State Street : : : Boston, Mass. 
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Scrofula °' 


Makes its presence known by | 
many signs,—glandular tumors, | 
bunches in the necK, culancous 
eruptions, inflamed eyelids, 
sore cars, calarrh and wasting 
diseases. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Effects permanent cures. 








GRECORY’S 


SEEDS 


have been successfully sown and grown for 

nearly 50 years. Sold under three guaran- 

tees, Send to-day for free catalogue. 
4d.3,H. GREGORY & SON, Marbiehead, Nass. 


><> 


“Once Grown Always Grown” 


a4 Maule motto for more 
han 25 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. If you 
have a garden you can have a copy 
for the asking. Senda postal for it to 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIBBLE’S 
Seed Corn 


Mammoth Yellow Flint, the earliest, heaviest 
yielding variety either for crop or silo for the Middle 
and New England States. 

“220 tons Ensilage on 10 acres.” 
**243 bu. from 1 peck planted.” 
“460 bu. from 2 acres.” 

“1785 bu. on 12 acres.” 

Stalks 10-12 ft. high, ears 12-18 inches long. Matures 
‘ithin 100 days. 
corn in five colors painted from nature. 
for it to-day. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, HONEOYE FALLS, f. Y. 


HE CHARLTON GRAPE 


IHias been awarded Gold and Silver Medals, 
Pronze Medals and Certificates of Merit. The 
highest flavored Hardy American Grape. Su- 
perb in quality. Equals foreign grapes. ‘Those 
interested in grapes, 
catalogue. 


JOHN CHARLTON & SONS, Rochester, H. Y. 


Money Makers in New England. 

Illustrated list of 200 bargains, 1 to 1000 

acres, $5 to $20 an acre, with reliable infor 

mation of soils, crops, markets, climate, ete., 

free. A few with — and tools included, 

on easy terms. Wri 

The E. O. Strout Farm Agency, 

A.T.Y. Building, 150 Nassau 8t.,New York City 


CANADA HARDWOOD ASHES 























Free. Send 











‘aidan HE ataiey N Ny Frustenteon ND. for 
rices and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 





An Honest Bargain is in Seeds 
Worm twice the mone: kt,sand 
of Seedsand ®. Supp appli 
~ ‘or l5c. Early Wakefi 

Day Beet, 


Cabbeee 


Tomato, Purple Top Turnip, 
weet, Boca, Nastartium, Pansy. 
a Wetherafield Onion ib. 80¢. 
h, Prices low. Will save you money. 
€O., Seed Growers, Grundy Center, Iowa. 





MARTZ SEED 











ORCHARD AND FOREST 


Spraying Outfit for Orchard Work. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 
Agriculturist January 
| 25, 1904, is a description and illustra- 
tion of a spraying outfit. I would like 
to know how many pounds pressure of 
steam at boiler is required to keep four 
barrels boiling, how long to boil, size 
of the main pipe and of the pipes enter- 


S. STOUFFER, 


American 


ing each barrel, whether the pipe en- 
ters from the side or through the open 
head, how the mixture is removed, how 


the sediment is taken from the bottom 
of the barrels and whether or not there 


| is a valve on each tap pipe.—[Charles 


K. Ryder, Westchester county, N Y. 

A pressure of 60 pounds is carried, as 
this gives room for variation. Of course 
a little more or less pressure is all right, 
I use a ten horse power boiler. The 
lead or horizontal pipe is 1 inch in di- 
ameter with suitable couplings for the 
downward pipes, which are % inch in 
diameter. These enter the barrel at the 
open head and _ extend to within 4 
inches of the bottom. To control the 
steam, a cock, 18 inches above the top 
of the barrel, is used. 

At first I had a large plug near the 
bottom of the barrel for the purpose of 
drawing out the liquid, but I now dip 
the spray with buckets or pails and 
empty directly through the strainer into 
the spray barrel. Then fill the spray 
barrel with boiling water from the cook- 
ing barrel. Usually there is but little 
sediment left, if the mixture has been 


stirred well. However, if the lime is 
impure and considerable sediment re- 
mains, the downward pipe is discon- 


nected and the barrel rinsed. 


Maple Sugar Making in in Ohio. 


DILLWYN STRATTON, COLUMBIANA CO, O, 





To get the best results in Our sugar 
we store our wood one year ahead, 


camp, 
| thus having it well seasoned and ready 
to make a brisk fire. Lots of flame 





Handsome catalog showing this | 


send for descriptive 


keeps the soot from gathering on the 
bottom of the pans, and this insures 
a more intense heat. The sap is col- 
lected in wheeled tanks and hurried to 
the large evaporators, capable of caring 
for about two barrels per hour. By 
the modern methods of circulation it 
requires about half an hour for a gallon 


of sap to be converted into molasses, 
The sap passes from the large 20-bar- 
rel storage tank to the heater, where 


it is soon brought to the boiling point. 
From this pan it goes to the front sec- 
tion of the evaporator and follows from 
one to another until it reaches the sec- 
tion next the heater, where it is drawn 
off as maple syrup. 

From the gathering vessel it is passed 
through a strainer into the storage 
tank, is again strained into the evapo- 
rator and receives one more thorough 
straining into the settling can. After 
being allowed to cool and settle, it goes 
to the clarifier, where milk and eggs 
are added to catch the last floating 
particles that rise to the surface as it 
comes to a boil. Occasionally the gal- 
lon cans for the trade are filled from 
the evaporator, thus selling the sand 
and sediment at the price of finished 
molasses, but this is not practiced by 


| the best makers. 








Farm Drainage That Paid—t. 
{From Page 199.] 





go slow, exercising great care, and 
keep a watchful eye lest you get below 
it. This means just so many low places 
for the lodgement of sediment, ‘which 
may cause much future annoyance. 
Half an inch fall per rod is slight but 
ample if a true gradent is established 
within such reach. 

Drainage improves the health of a 
region, and like charity, begins at 
home. It will repay in better crops, 
knowledge, satisfaction, and extend to 
other farms and townships, even if 
some do call you cranks, etc. Several 
years are required for a drainage sys- 
tem to get into full working order. The 
results of drainage can be closely pre- 
dicted before a ditch is opened, and 





the important and ultimate question is, 
will it pay? Let us count the cost. Just 
53 1-3 rods will thoroughly drain one 
acre of ordinary soil. This will require 
800 3-inch tile, costing $12, or about 22 
cents per rod for pipe. Usually the 
ditch can be opened 4 feet deep, tile 
laid, the ditch filled up, for about 25 
cents more per rod, making a total cost 
of $25 per acre. Horses can be used to 
good advantage, which will reduce cost, 

CROPS AND FIGURES TELL THE TALE, 

Where special farming is carried on 
occasionally, this $25 will be returned 
by the first crop. An annual profit of 
25% on the investment is not at all un- 
common, yet a savings bank pays only 
4% or less. Many say they cannot af- 
ford to drain. Did they ever figure out 
what they lost by not draining? It is 
said facts are stubborn things, and fig- 
ures do not lie, therefore I will refer to 
a few figures for proof of my state- 
ments. Our potato crop of 1901 was 
4570 bushels. We sold about 3600 bush- 
els for $2013. The total sales from po- 


tatoes alone that year exceeded $2225, 
while total receipts from the _ entire 


place the same year were over $2900. 

Our best ten acres of potatoes on 
drained land in 1902 yielded 3064 crates, 
an average of 306 2-3 bushels per acre, 
This land, prior to drainage, was our 
wettest soil. The total crops in 1902 
from 17 acres was 4715 bushels. About 
3700 bushels were sold direct from field 
to car at 40 and 45 cents per bushel. 
About 700 bushels of the very best were 
put in the cellar, together with the 
culls, small ones, etc. 

In 1903, from 18 acres potatoes, ? har- 
vested 4718 bushels, or about 262 bushels 
per acre. The season was unfavorable, 
and about 30% of the potatoes did not 
come up at all, owing to the severe 
drouth we had. This also shortened 
both the hay and wheat crops. From 
18 acres wheat I got 725 bushels, an av- 
erage of about 40% nedhele per acre, 
The best ten acres yielded 450 bushels. 
I should have said that chickens de- 
stroyed about one acre of the wheat. 
Our hay averaged about 1% tons per 
acre. The total receipts for 1903 are 
now estimated at about $2300. 

The effect has been shown, and the 
causes seem to be largely attributed by 
our friends to the drainage of the soil, 
which is doubtless correct. However, 
it must be kept in view also, that lib- 
eral quantities of high-grade fertilizer 
were administered, with some after 
care. No fertilizer would have been 
used, if soil had not been well drained, 
and large portions of the crops of 1901 
and 1992 would have been totally de- 
stroyed by surplus water. 

[The conclusion of this 
article will soon be printed in 
columns.] 


interesting 
these 
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A Word About Mapes—The new 
booklets put out each year by our 
friend, Prof Mapes, are as keenly ap- 
pr reciated by up-to-date farmers, truck- 


ers, gardeners, and horticulturists as 
they are by ourselves. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Prof Mapes 


has the faculty of presenting the results 
of the use of the Mapes manure in such 
manner that these fertilizers speak for 
themselves. His catalogs teem with 
the practical experience of those who 
have used the Mapes manures, backed 
up by photographic reproductions of 
their methods of culture, the crops 
obtained, etc. This is peculiarly true 
of the first of his new books for 1904, 
which we have received from Prof 
Mapes. It is entitled, Large Profits 
of Varied Soils Without Farm Ma- 
nure, and describes the growing of fruit, 
truck and special crops on a large scale 
om all kinds of land from the very 
poorest up to the best by the use of 
the Mapes fertilizers alone. Everyone 
who uses fertilizers will learn much 
from this book, while those who do not 
employ fertilizers -will find it equally 
helpful, as it shows how to farm at a 
profit. The book will be sent free to 
anyone who addresses a postal card to 
the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Gu- 
ano company, 143 Liberty street, New 
York, writing on back: “Please send 
your truck booklet to which I am en- 
titled as a reader of American Agricul- 
turist.” 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








Vegetables 


to bring good prices must have both 
size and quality. 

Even good soil is made better by the 
use of a fertilizer rich in 


Potash 


We will send our books, giving full informa- 
tion about the subject, to any farmer who writes 


for them 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
9S Nassau Street 
New York 
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A BIG CROP of FRUIT 


and DOLLARS in your pockets if you 
spray your trees and vines with the 
wonderful 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP 


The Big Growers all recommend “THE 
HARDIE”’ because it maintains such 
a high pressure and 


WORES SO EASY. 


Our catalogue tells 
all about spraying. 
It is free, send for it. 


The 
HOOK-HARDIE CO. 
65 Main St. 

HUDSON, MICH. 








Best, new and_ standard Strb’y 
Rasb’y and Blkb’y plants, 
Heavy rooted and guaranteed true to name. 
High quality and low prices, Catalog free. 

Box 74, A. R. WESTON & CO., Bridgman, Mich. 


TREES 





and Plants at Wholesale Prices. 
Apple, Pear and Plum, 68 perl00 Cat. free. 
Re.IANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geueva, N.Y. 


SUCCEED WHERE 
(CREE THERS FAIL 


ol Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. 7.; Etc 








Bu ¥ Vous’ FRUIT SS rage! cf FROM 


EES: 
SHRUBS. ALL is LL 


Full line, Hurdy, Healthy, Northern 
erm Disease. Prices Low. Catal 


Fre 
Soce SEED POTATOES wees Varleties. 
GROVER NURSERY CO, 7*Zzsss sting 


Rochester,N Y. 





TRE 





log 











“Strawberry Plants that Grow.” Standard Sorta, #1.75 to 
$3 per “*M."" Also best Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant and 
Grape Plants. 40 p. Cat. with Cul tural Instructions Free. 
C. E. Whitten’s Nursery, Bridgman, Mich., R. F.D. No. 2. 





Strawberry Offer 
$I For one rid) Me send 
and prepay these choice 

new varieties 12 Climax, 12 
Early Hathaway. 12 Challenge, 
12 Lyon. Select plants. I grow 
straw berriesexclusively and they 
lead the world. Beautiful I)lus- 
trated Strawberry Catalog Free. 


W. F, , Allen, \. Salisbury, Md. id. | 


ARGAIN FRUIT COLLECTION 


Une o1 our 12 offers. hu Strawberry, 2 Wood's 
Cuthbert Geechee, “ Erie Blackberry, 2 Fay’s 
Currant, 2 Concord Gra 20 strong well roowd 
Plants, prepaid for 60c. ‘An Wood’schoicest. Ask 

for Bargain Circular, also Generai Fruit Catalog. Free. 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 














The Auto-Spray 


is everybody's sprayer—suits every 
job. Brass pump, brass or galvanized 
iron tank. Compress air on mixture 
with 2 dozen plunger strokes, strap 
on back, and spray &% acre vines. 
Great new feature in Auto-Pop at- 
tachment. Controls Spray perfectly. 

Saves half the mixture. Nozzle also- 

lutely clean every time Auto-Pop is worked. 

Only nozzle that can't clog, We manufacture 
the largest line in America of high grade and 
power Pte Ask for free catalogue. 

Ee. C. BROWN & CO., 
269 State St., Rochester, N, Y. 








G00D "s Work aoe ed Seeds 
We send seeds sees 9 dag PE Kanee fer Boys — and 


ether honest people. Light and profitable fSetcean Wri 
FRANK H. B. BATTLES, Seed Grower, ROCHESTER, Vo 
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CRCHARD ) MONARCH 


PERFECT AGITATORS w = Autom 
for cleaning strainer. wes. All styles of Spray 


Pumps. Book free. ‘“Moovtatie’ 2 acnssttpevumenrgeuge™ 
Field Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 
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Sub-Irrigation in the Greenhouse. 
PROF MUNSON, MB EXPER STATION. 


There are several methods of sub- 
watering. The one most usually em- 
pioyed is to provide a water-tight bot- 
tom on the bench and run one or more 
lines of tile or perforated iron pipe 
vnderneath the soil. One bed in the 
houses of the Maine experiment station 
is arranged somewhat after this man- 
ner. 

Afiother method is that employed by 
the Hittenger fruit company of Massa- 


w. M. 


chusetts. In this case no pipes are 
laid, but the soil in the solid beds ‘s 
very deep—4 to 6 feet—and very por- 
ous, lagge quantities of stable manure 
being worked into the soil before the 
planting of each crop. sefore setting 
the plants, the bed is thoroughly 
drenched with water and the deep, loose 
bed serves as a reservoir from which 
all needed moisture is drawn by the 
plants for the two months before ma- 
turity. In no case is water applied to 


the surface after the plants are set. 

In the first trial with radishes, little 
difference in the per cent of germina- 
tion was noticed between seed sown on 
the sub-watered section of the bed and 
the adjacent surface watered section; 
but the piants which were sub-watered 


were superior to the others from the 
beginning. At the time of harvesting, 
the number of first-class roots on the 
sub-wacered section exceeded that on 


Growing Lettuce Under Cloth. 


8. H. STRANGE, CUMBERLAND CO, N C. 





There are two styles of lettuce beds 
which have proved very successful in 
this vicinity. One is known as the 
ridge-pole bed and the other might be 
called a half-gable I use the lat- 
ter and have under cloth nearly four 
acres. The beds are 11 by 118 feet, in- 
side measure, with three 8-inch boards 
on the north side or back. This makes 
the back board 2 feet above the ground, 
There is one 10-inch board on the south 
or front, thus giving 14 inches incline 
to the bed and enabling the water to 
run off. The sides are held up by stakes 
2x2 inches, driven 1 foot into the 
ground, on the outside of the bed. These 
stakes are 5 feet apart. I then dovetail 
in each side 2 by 2 by 11 1-3-inch raft- 
ers 44 inches on centers, which brace 
the beds, as well as hold the weight of 
the cloth. 

The cloth 


bed 


ordinary unbleached 
shirting, 3 feet wide, costing, this sea- 
son, 6% cents per yard. The beds, be- 
ing 11 feet wide, require four widths of 
cloth 40 yards long for each _ sheet. 
Around the outside edges is stitched 
a \%-inch rope to prevent the cloth tear- 
ing. Immediately after setting ‘the 
plants, the sheets are tacked to the 
back of the bed with matting tacks. 
They are pulled down and fastened 
hooks or rings to the front 


is 


with wire 














COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF SURFACE AND SUB-WATERED RADISHES 


[See 
the surface watered section by 15% 
while the average weight was 14%% 
greater, 
A DIFFERENT METHOD, 

In another instance the arrangement 
for sub-watering was somewhat differ- 
ent. The bottom and sides of the bed 
were coated with portland cement. On 


this was placed about 2 inches of pots- 
herds and broken brick, and then, after 
‘overing the brick with burlaps, the 
soil was put in place. As the soil 
became dry, water was admitted 


pipe to the stratum of pots- 
lass indicator serves to show 


through a 
herds, Ag 


the hight of the water. The Section 

the bench arranged, as indicated, 
was 14 feet long and 28 inches wide. 

An equal section of the same bench 
was simply filled with soil and treated 
in the ordinary way. The seed was 
sown in rows, 8 inches apart, between 
rows of lettuce, 22 rows in each lot. 
There was little difference in the ger- 
mination of the two lots, but very 
eam more plants were lost by damp- 


ng off on the surface watered section. 
at harvest time the sub-watered section 
yielded more than twice as many 
bunches of marketable roots as did the 
Other—the yields being 28 and 13 
bunches resy:ectively, see accompany- 
ing illustra tion—and the average 
of the roots was larger on the 
Sub-watered section. The difference in 
yield of the two sections was more than 
enough to mnke the difference between 
Profit and lo:s in growing the crop. 
ae es 
Propagating Locust Trees—G. F. C., 


Delaware; Locust seeds for propagat- 
ing purposes can be secured through 


§1ze 


any seedsman advertising in these col- 
umns, 


Article.] 


board every night when there is a prob- 
ability of frost. Every morning when 
the weather is suitable, the beds are 
uncovered. 

The time intervening between setting 
and cutting for market depends upon 
the condition of the plant, the fertility 
of the soil and the weather. I have cut 
well-headed lettuce 30 days after set- 
ting, but that was under most favora- 
ble circumstances. The land must be 
very rich. From one to two tons high- 
grade fertilizer are required in addi- 
tion to from 15 to 30 tons stable ma- 
nure per acre. 


——_- 
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® JEVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1904—the most superb 
and instructive horticultural publication of the day—s90 
pages—700 engravings—8 superb colored plates of vege- 
tables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send 
free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘* Henderson ’’ Coilection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Stweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids ; Pansies, 
Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters, Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce ; 
Early Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radishin a coupon envelope, which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 
on any order of goods selected from catalogue to the amount of $1.00 
and upward. 


ETER TENDER SON & C 


















35837 CORTLANDT 
ST. NEw Yorw City 

































The best pulverizer—cheapest Riding Harrow 
onearth. We also make walking ACMES. 
The Acme crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns 
and levels all soils for all purposes, Made 
entirely of cast steel and 
wrought iron—indestructible. 


Sent on Trial 


To bereturned at my ex 

pense if not satisfactory, 

bp, Catgloque 5 and Booklet 
deal Harrow™ 


3 to eK feet 


Agents 
Wanted. 


————————— » Be St rt, fr 
§ deliver £.0.b. at New York, Chicago, Colembes, Leslevilla, Kansas Clty, Mieneapoht, en tiesten: Portiand, ete. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


) St., CHICAGO. 240 7th —_ So., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth St., KAN- 


SAS CITY, MO. pot y E. Jefferson St., LOUISVILLE, KY. Water and W. ts., 
. PLEASE MENTION THis PAPER. ~ '” St COLUMBUS, Olt0, 


‘Se 84, 











AMERICAN 
"MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread just as thin or 

thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 

stop team to make change. Most substantial, largest 
meee. lightegt draft. 

. FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Amer ican Harrow Go 


Pe TROT. micr. 
44 1600, HAS TINGS ST , 


















EUREKA SECTIONAL | 
WEEDER 


~ e Spend 10 Seconds 


in charging it and it will work 









Increnses 8 minutes—throws a spray 9 feet ora 
wien solid stream 35 feet. Agitates the 


Suitable for any condition or an 
ae = The only weeder with fexivie 
frame that adjusts itself to an 
unevenness of groun 
Catalogue of full line of 
farm implements free, 
EUREKA MOWER CO, 
Utica, N. ¥. 


Liquid and is automatic in action. 
Galv. steel or copper. Capacity 16 
qts. Treatise on spraying and cata- 
logue of my spray pumps free. 
. Agents wanted everywhere 

J. F. GAYLORD, Box 73, Catskill. N. ¥, 





In Buying a Vehicle—F: irmers will | 
be greatly interested in the booklet en- 


titled Good buggies and how they are | 
made, which may be had for the ask- | 
ing. Each step in the manufacture of 


a handsome modern buggy is treated 
therein. It tells of vehicles that stand 
the terrific pounding of country roads 
and yet for years keep their fresh, new 
The Ohio carriage manu- 
of Cincinnati, O, is 
giving away this informing booklet. 
The same firm has issued an artistic 
catalog for 1904. The cover is a work 
of art, with exceptionally rich color- 
ings. In this book are shown the vast 
number of styles of the famous split 
hickory buggies and light harness wag- 
ons made by the company. As a refer- 
ence book for the practical farmer, as a 


appearance. 
facturing company 





work of instruction in buggy making 
and buying, and as a money-saving 
proposition, this catalog is well worth 
securing. A letter or card addressed 
to the Ohio carriage manufacturing 
company, Cincinnati, O, will bring you 
both the catalog and booklet free of | 
charge. 























Warranted the 
Most Practical 
Machine Made 


crew, Cable & Hand 


Power 

TUMP PULLERS 
tyles 9 Sizes, $25 to $150 
\ HANDY FARM WAGONS 
ILE DITCHER 

Cuts 100 rods per day. 

BEST CORN HARVESTER 
MADE. Cats. Free 
. L. Bennett & Co. 
WESTEAVILLE, O. 
























To send to every a sample of 4 

new “ Kant-Klog” Sprayer. 

applicant gets wholesale price’ and 

agency. Big money made with sprayers 

during winter. Full particulars free. 

ems Rochester Spray Pump Co., 
1 East Ave., Rocuestrer, N.Y 











TRAWBERRY PLANTS of teadh 1g varieties 
grewn on virgin soil, fresh dug. Price the lowest 


E. ASPINALL, ® 3% 


for best quality. 
100 Beekman St., New York. 


SUPERIOR FINELY GROUND 


Sheep Manure, 


CAR ‘LOTS OR LESS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Also all kinds of PURE FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS for Home Mixing. 





Before buying send for catalo - 
CARSON, Middleport, 


PEACH TREFS Also" rium, Aprie, ‘Bear. ete. 


S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, 


The Most Cider 


grthe BEST QUALITY and the PUREST 


ie aa he 


CIDER PRE SS. | 
The only press awarded medal and 
di; loma at World’s Fair. Get our free: 
Ulustrated catalogue SS MPG. buying. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS M 
Ja sT., MT. —Livty OHIO. 


OWR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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Learn the Difference 
Between Ordinary Manure Spreaders and 


The 20th Century 


Manure, Lime and Fertilizer 
Distributer 








—_ © Jeet, 
This is the only “tight box” spreader. Leak- 


age impossible. Cataiog free. Agents wanted. 


THE J. S. KEMP MFG, CO., 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 





















THE 
FLAT TOOTH 


made tke weeder a 
successful tool. It 
is the famous Hal- 
lock patent. Special 
license entitles us 
to manufacture the 


"4 
| 
Hallock Weeder 


the tool perfectly adapted to weeding and light sur. 
face cultivation of all crops in various cenditions of 
soil. When equipped with our gree force feed 
seeder a‘tachment a3 illustrated, it assures a good 
stand of all grasses by light covering inmellow soil. 
Sows from 2 to 18 quarts per acre. Catalog and book 
of fleld scenes, helf-tones from photographs, show- 
Ing weeder in use, free. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE GO., 
1641 N. Beaver Streot, York, Pa. 











SYRACUSE 


is a name that is a synonym 
for excellence in plows wherever 
they are known, Every purpose is 
comprehended in a long line of Walk- 
ing Plows, Sulkies and Gangs. The ilk- 
lustration shows No. 674 


Vineyard Plow 


with both beam and handles adjustable, so that the 
plow can be used to advantage among trees or vines. § 
The standard is set away from the landside, giving a 
large amount of clearance, which with the excellence 
of its construction, has made this plow exceeding] 
npr pe with vineyardists and orchardmen. A simi- 
jar plow 1s furnished having a steel beam and dial 
r clevis, giving ampleadjustment at both front and 
lh rear. Ifnmo Syracuse dealer in your town, write 
f us for our introductory offer and wewill send 4 
an illustrated ——e and beautiful souve- A 











tnsd nir free. Address Ad 
6a SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW tan 
‘ COMPANY, Ro | 
Syracuse, N. Y. at of é | 
BS Fs] 








Save labor and horse fiesh 
by using our wide tired 


STEEL 


width of tire, to i tie the ‘asic Joe 

ge send for our free cata- 

logne and see how ¢ 

can double the life and 
of your old wagon. 

EMPIRE MFG, CO., 

Box 106G Quincy, iL, 











GAIN ACRES 






by clearing that — jiece 

of land. THE KCULES 

ae Stump Puller ils on stump, 
i aves time, | aad money. 

Comiy FREE. hercules Mfg. | Co., Dept.67 ,Centerville,ia, 





““ Buy Direct’’ INGERSOLL’S 


MIXED PAINTS 


From factory at WHOLESALE PRICES. For 
Houses, Baraos, Rofs, all a and SAVE Dealers’ 


| no 


, enlargement 


| of Wisconsin’s 
| osha and Racine, repert 
the 
' sprouting. 





= pa omy In use 62 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. Low prices wi!!! <urprise you. Write for Sam ~ 
0. W. INGERSOLL 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





See Our Guarantee to Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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COMMERCIAL 


Few Onions Held in the Country. 
onion 
reach- 


continued firmness of the 
market has resulted in values 
ing the dollar mark. Not only at the 
chief markets, but in many coun- 
try distric choice standard varieties 
are selling at $1 per bushel. From in- 
quiries of growers throughout promi- 
nent onion producing districts, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist finds present hold- 
ings of in the country to be 
light. Generally reports state there is 
promise of a pronounced heavier 
to be put in this season by rea- 
stimulus of high prices. 


The 


also 


‘ts, 


onions 


acreage 


son of the 


None of the New York counties re- 
porting claims over 10% of the onion 
crop on hand. In parts of Orange 
county there are 5 to 7% remaining. 


Prices there are $2 to $2.25 per barrel. 
Some growers say the prevailing val- 
ues for onions will result in a 40% 
greater acreage this year. In Rensse- 
laer county, acreage promises to be 
maller. 
Many 
an acreage no larger 
Onions generally bring 


Ohio correspondents anticipate 
than that of 1903. 
85 cents to $1 


| per bushel at shipping stations and are 


keeping as well or better than usual, 
In parts of Hardin county, 10% of the 


crop yet remain in storage or growers’ 
| hands: in Perry county, 10 to 15%, in 
Wayne 15 to 30%, in some sections of 


Wyandot only 5%. 

Indiana reserves are generally small. 
Kosciusko county has 5%, in some dis- 
tricts. Elkhart county appears well 
sold out. Prices range from 75 cents 
up to an extreme of $1.25. Indications 
are for a big acreage in Kosciusko, and 
a reduction in Elkhart. In the former 
county some growers will fertilize their 
land this season for the first time. 


Farm and country storage holdings 
in Cook county, Ill, range from nomi- 
nal supplies to 15 and 25% of the crop. 


No complaint has been registered about 
the keeping qualities. Prices average 
75 cents to $1. Farmers say it is a lit- 
tle early to tell what the acreage will 
be. 

Toward the north, stocks seem to be 
limited. Around Kalamazoo, Mich, on- 
ions are well sold out and prices cling 
close to 90 cents. Farmers look for no 
in the acreage. Berrien 
county growers claim about 8% of the 
crops still in the country. Prices there 
are 60 to 70 cents per bushel and stor- 
age stock is keeping splendidly. Two 
big onion counties, Ken- 
few held. In 
stock is said to be 
range from 40 to 65 
Prospects are for the 
acreage than 


much 
Prices 
cents per bushel. 
same or a slightly 
last year. 

ONION PRICES IN SPRING MONTHS, 


latter 


larger 





Seaboar™® range per bushel! for close 
of each month named. 

Feb March April Crop* 
04.$.85@1.00 _ _ 3,090,000 
‘03. .65@1.00 $.40@ .60 $.75@ .80 3,8.2,000 
°02.1.30@1.50 1 30@1.50 1.50 2,990,000 
701. .90@1.20 1.20@1. = 1.50 3,738,000 
700. .40@ .50 ne ‘ -65@ .70 4,615,000 
"99. .75@1.00 pos Ryd -85@ .95 3,100,000 
"98. .90@1.70 .80@ .99 .90@1.00 2,800,000 
°97.1.00@1.15 1.10@1.25 1.50@2.00 2,818,000 
96. .35@ .50 .50@ .60 .40@ .50 2,973,000 
"95.1.00@1.19 .70@ .80 5@ .70 — 


*Crop of preceding year 

Very morerate country supplies and 
generally no complaint at the quality 
of holdings, is the rule in the onion 


growing districts of New England. In 
Hampshire county, Mass, a slightly 
heavier acreage is looked for; prices 


there range 75 to 90 cents. Essex coun- 
ty growers are receiving upward of $1 
for their few holdings. Maggots ruined 
the crop last season and farmers feel 
discouraged over the outlook this 
spring. Around North Hatfield prices 
75 to 90 cents. 

From New Haven county, Ct, come 
reports telling of poor keeping quali- 
ties. The merchantable crop is prac- 
sold out, however. Middlesex 





AGRICULTURE 


county farmers have marketed nearly 
all their onions. Prices there are 80 
cents per bushel. The crop has been 
light for two years and prospects are 
for no expansion the coming season, al- 
though full early to draw conclusions. 


-— 


Details of Seed Shortage. 








The seed situation was outlined in 
considerable detail in American Agri- 
culturist two weeks ago. Farmers and 
gardeners are greatly interested in the 


situation with regard to prospective 
supplies and prices. Adding further 
light, we append brief extracts from 


recent letters written by some of the 
best seedsmen, all of whom are found 
in our advertising columns year after 
year. The excerpts are taken almost 
at random from these letters, but bear 
directly on the seed situation. 

Iowa—The great shortage seems to be 
in cucumber and muskmelon. There 
was a shortage of cucumbers all over 
the United States, as the pickle facto- 
ries got out much less than the average 
output, and seed runs $1.50 to $1.75 per 
pound, this price being made by the 
pickle factories. 

Wisconsin—While the government re- 
port makes out a large potato crop, I 
believe there will be a scarcity of good 
seed of nearly all varieties, especially 
all earlies. Wisconsin clover seed crop 
light in yield and poor in quality, and 
all other grades of seeds fairly abun- 
dant. Tomato seed crop seems a little 
below the average. 

Michigan—Asparagus, beans, water- 
melons, dwarf peas somewhat short, al- 
though we think there will be enough 
to go around, but prices will be higher 
than the average. Sweet corn of late 
varieties and cucumber seed bring very 
high figures, three to five times as 
much as they are usually worth. 

Ohio—The main shortage is in fine 
seeds, sweet corn, wax beans and some 
varieties of wrinkled peas. On many 
varieties of cucumbers and muskmel- 
ons, growers are not supplying only 10% 
of the amount contracted. 

Pennsylvania—Do not know what 
planters generally will do this year for 
wax beans, sweet corn of all varieties, 
cucumbers of all varieties, some winter 
Squashes and many kinds of musk- 
melons. We were very much amused 
the other day in receiving at our Phila- 
delphia house an advance copy of a cat- 
alog from a Massachusetts seedsman, 
to notice that he offered Emerald Gem 
muskmelon at 85 cents per pound, while 
our price is 35 cents per ounce and $1 
per quarter pound. Our total contracts 
on Emerald Gem muskmelon aggregat- 
ed over 9000 pounds, and we have had 
actually delivered to us from all sources 
practicaliy 800 pounds, 

Massachusetts—In certain classes of 
seed, especially sweet corn and vine 
seed, the past season has been an awful 
one for the seed grower. 

New York—The past season favora- 
ble for most kinds of see@s. Certain ar- 
ticles, however, owing to the cold late 
fall, will be very short, and price cor- 
respondingly high. This applies partic- 
ularly to sweet corn, cucumbers, melons, 
and squashes, and in a lesser degree to 
wax beans. All other lines of crops are 
good and prices will be normal. 


-— 
=> 


Must Have Held Land 20 Years— 
H. G. W., New York: In order for 
one to gain title to a piece of land by 
adverse, he or those through whom he 
claims, must have held the land 20 
years under a claim of right. 








The Right to Convey Propérty—If a 
man owns real estate, his wife has 
nothing to say about the renting of it. 
If a man owning real estate sels it 
without his wife’s joining in the deed 
of conveyance, her claim to dower in 
the land will not be barred. 





Agricultural College—W. B., New 
York: Write the agricultural college at 
Ithaca, N Y,. for circulars and pam- 
phiets regarding their courses. 





The Business Farmer 





Getting the Most from Farm Products 


T. J. FOSTER, BARRY COUNTY, MO. 





This article was awarded first prize, $10 cash, 
in our ago oifer, records of experience 
marketing farm produce. Other prize w me | 
articles in this very interesting and helpfu 
series will appear Svuon. 

I have been devoting more thought of 
late years to the marketing of my farm 
products. I find that much of the profit 
realized over and above the cost of pro- 
duction is the result of using good 
judgment in selling to the best advan- 
tage. Our farm consists of 235 acres; 
70 acres in apple orchard, the remain- 
der cultivated in corn, wheat, cowpeas, 
clover and grass for hay and pasture, 
also some berries. 

Berries are usually the first crop 
ready for market in the spring. I have 
sold in many different ways with fair 
success. However, the best plan that 
I have ever practiced is to sell to local 
fruit dealers or grocers in nearby towns, 
branching out to adjoining towns as 
far as necessary to sell my crop. By 
following this plan, I save the commis- 
sion, and the results are more satis- 
factory. 

By marketing as near home as possi- 
ble, the express charges are not ‘nearly 
so much, and I can sell at considerably 


lower price and still realize as much 
for my berries as I would to ship them 
to commission men at more distant 


markets. I secure a list of all the gro- 
cery dealers in the town where I want 
to ship berries. I send them letters 
stating what I have for sale, informing 
them that I can furnish nice fresh ber- 
ries, put up in neat packages, direct 
from the farm, every day. They are 
usually very glad to avail themselves of 
such an opportunity, as they get the 
fruit fresher and in better condition 
than they can from the commission 
men. I have each man notify me either 
by letter or wire the number of crates 
he wants each day, and what he can 
pay for them, and they are shipped di- 
rectly to him. 

HONEST PACKING MEANS 

There is no uncertainty 
way of selling, as I know 
am going to get for my berries before 
I ship them... I put up nothing but first- 
class fruit in every package. When I 
sell to a man once I can retain him as 
a customer as long as I have fruit for 
sale. I find it very profitable to do 
considerable judicious advertising and 
create a demand for my products, then 
I can dictate in a measure my own 
terms. The producer who is a producer 
only must depend upon the commission 
man and take whatever he can get. 

I have nothing to say against the re- 
liable commission man. I have shipped 
lots of farm products to commission 
men and received satisfactory results. 
The only trouble is that markets too 
frequently become overstocked and the 
shipper never knows when he will strike 
the market in this condition; hence the 
advantage of selling as much as possi- 
ble in smaller towns. When I say ad- 
vertise, I do not mean that it is neces- 
Sary to advertise in a newspaper, al- 
though this would not be a bad plan, 
by any means. When I produce first- 
class products and send them out in 
first-class shape I am doing advertising 
that pays and pays well. 


LARGER SALES, 
about this 


just what I 


HOW APPLES ARE SOLD. 


I sold a part of my apple crop in the 
orchard last season, selling the apples 
on a stated number of acres for a stipu- 
lated sum, irrespective of the amount 
of apples. Half was paid down and the 
other half when the purchaser com- 
menced to gather them. Last year was 
the only time I have ever sold apples 
in this way. While I realized about 25 
cents per barrel more for them than I 
would have received from loca] ship- 
pers, I do not intend to regularly fol- 
low this plan of selling. It is better, 
however, than selling by the barrel in 
the orchard, as there is likely to be 











more or less trouble between buyer and 
seller in regard to the manner of culling 
and grading, unless there is a very spe- 
cific contract in regard to this. Even 
then, unscrupulous buyers are some- 
times disposed to impose on the seller. 

By selling the crop in the orchard 
this is avoided, as the buyer can cull 
and grade to suit himself. For the 
man with a small orchard, this is a 
good plan to follow if care is used in 
estimating the crop. My plan was to 
number of average trees and 
make a very careful estimate of the 
bushels thereon. Then to count the 
number of trees in the orchard and base 
my estimate for entire yield on the av- 
erage of the trees estimated. It is nec- 
essary to be very careful in estimat- 
ing an orchard in this way. It doesn’t 


select a 


pay to guess at it without being ex- 
ceedingly careful. 
The remainder of my apples were dis- 


posed of in local towns as ‘an experi- 
ment, and I am well pleased with the 
result. I shall follow this plan more 
extensively next season. By packing 
the apples in bushel boxes, they sell 
better than in barrels. The consumer 
buys the boxes with more confidence. 
So many packers put inferior fruit in 
the center of barrels that consumers 
rather expect it, and will not pay as 
faney prices for apples packed thus. I 
sent these apples to a town of about 
30,000 inhabitants and the dealers in- 
formed me that they could sell several 
carloads put up in this manner each 
season. They say boxed apples show 
up much better and sell for better 
prices, even when there is plenty of 
barrel stock on the market. 


MAKING WASTE PROFITABLE. 
evaporator in connection 
that will cure 100 
bushels per day. It was built on the 
hop kiln plan, costing me about $100. 
It has proved capital well invested, pro- 
ductive of much interest. The product 
made from the culled apples in this 
way more than pays the expense of har- 
vesting and packing the entire crop. 
Some seasons I have realized as much 
profit from the culls as from the ship- 
ping apples. 

I hire the most careful hands I can 
get and pay them by the day. Most 
evaporators pay their hands so much 
per bushel. When hands work by the 
bushei they will rush to get as many 
bushels done as possible, paying but lit- 
tle attention to the manner of trimming 
the apples. A poor grade of fruit will 
be the result. I make nothing but fan- 
cy fruit and get fancy prices for it. 

I ship my evaporated fruit to a com- 
mission house in St Louis Known to 
be reliable. I have shipped all my 
evaporated product to this firm for a 


I have an 
with my orchard 


number of years, receiving from 2 to 3 
cents more per pound than common 
evaporated fruit sells for. The com- 


mission men write me that by receiv- 
ing frequent and large shipments of 
this kind of fruit from year to year, 
they are able to build up a special trade 


to customers that want a fancy article 
and are willing to pay well for it. 
When shipping any of my farm prod- 


ucts, I consign to but one commission 
firm in a city. It doesn’t pay to ship 
to-any house that offers good prices 


and prompt returns, without giving the 
matter of their reliability some thought. 
There are commission houses in all 
large cities that do an honest business. 
I select one of these and give him all 
my shipments to that city. The com- 
mission men will furnish better service 
to the regular than they will to the 
transient shipper who divides his trade 
among a number of firms in the same 
town, It is business for them to do so. 
The regular shipper’s business is worth 
looking after. His products are more 
even as a rule and easier sold than an 
odd lot of different grade stuff. 

FEED GRAIN TO STOCK. 


Outside of the fruit crop, I feed all 


the other farm products to stock, most- 
I keep 


ly hogs. a sufficient number of 


brood sows to raise plenty of pigs to 
consume the entire grain crop of the 
farm. I grind corn and wheat with 
windmill and feed half-and-half mixed 
with sufficient water to make a thick 
slop. Keep green pasture for hogs as 
near all the year as possible. It is eas- 
ier to get a maximum gain for the 
grain fed to hogs when they have green 
pasture to run on. 
SECURING TWO PROFITS. 

I have made a profit of 20 to 25 cents 
per bushel on corn and wheat fed to 
hogs for the past three years, besides 
adding much to the fertility of my 
land by feeding the grain on the farm, 
At present prices for hogs, of course the 
profits would not be so much. I raise 
a considerable acreage of cowpeas ev- 
ery year and let the hogs harvest them. 
Thus one reaps two profits. They add 
fertility to the soil and put gains on 
the hogs faster than corn. It pays to 
market all grain by feeding it to stock 
on the farm. 

KEEP POSTED ON VALUES, 

One should take a number of good 
farm papers and keep posted in regard 
to the various farm crops, the demands 
of the market and the rise and fall of 
prices. I make a special study of these 
things; try to produce something that 
the trade calls for, and have it ready 
for market at a time when prices are 
best. Of course I cannot always sell 
on a high market, but I can to a great 
extent, by using good judgment in 
Studying prices and market conditions, 
=_- 

Potatoes After Potatoes—Mr J. D. 
Bayard, Orrington, Me, writes: “In the 
fall of 1894 I broke a field of sod land 
near by buildings. The field had not 
been plowed or manured in any way 
for 32 years. The soil is a light loam. 
In the spring of 1895 I planted the field 
to potatoes, using 900 pounds to the 
acre of Bowker’s Fertilizers in the drill. 
The yield was gver 200 bushels of sala- 
ble potatoes per acre. No manure was 
used except the Bowker Fertilizer. Each 
year since that I have planted an acre 
of the same field, using no other ma- 
nure than Bowker's Fertilizers, and for 
seven years have used the Stockbridge 
Potato Manure exclusively. My crop 
this year was over 300 bushels to the 
acre and the average forethe nine years 
has been rising 250 bushels per acre. I 
generally plow the land in September 
and harrow well once or twice before 
winter. In the spring I harrow weli 
with a spring-tooth harrow to a depth 
of 6 inches. I now apply half the fer- 
tilizer broadcast and harrow well. I try 
to do this a week or more before plant- 
ing. The rest of the fertilizer is strewn 
as evenly as possible in a very wide 
drill or furrow. The seed is dropped 
and covered by hand. About the time 
some of the plants begin to show above 
the ground, I go over the piece with a 
pronged hoe, loosening the soil and kill- 
ing the weeds. When the plants are up 
so as to show the rows well, I cultivate 
to a depth of 5 or 6 inches and do not 
cultivate or hoe deeply after that. 
When the plants are about 6 inches 
high I use flanges on the cultivator 
similar to a celery trencher and crowd 
the dirt toward the plants from between 
the rows so as to make a low and wide 
hill, but I do not throw any dirt direct- 
ly around the stalk. I go over the piece 
once more after this with a pronged 
hoe to loosen the soi! and let the air and 
warmth in freely, and then simply cut 
or pull up any weeds that start after- 
ward. I dig my potatoes for the early 
market between July 12 and 20. By ex- 
perimenting I have found that it pays 
to fertilize well and now use about one 
ton of Bowker’'s Fertilizer per acre.’’” 








The Catalpa Tree—S. C. D., Dela- 
ware, and others: The hardy catalpa is 
grown from seed, which can be ob- 
tained from any of the large seedsmen 
advertising in these columns. The seed 
should be planted in nursery or gasyden 
rows in early spring. 


THE WEALTH IN SOIL 
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DOCTORS ENDORSE 


bladder remedy, 


so 


SWAMP-ROOT 





For Uric Acid, Kidney and Bladder 





A. J. HAILE. M. D. 


East 

DR. KILMER & CO., N. 
Gentlemen:—While it has never been my habit or 
inclination to recommend remedies the ingredients 


Troubles. 


of which are not all known to me, it seems as if I 
should make an exception in the case of Dr, Kil- 
mer's Swamp-Root, My expe-ience, so far as I have 
tested it in my practice, forces me to the conclusion 
that it is a remedy of the greatest value in all uric 
acid, kidney, liver, bladder and other inflammatory 
conditions of the genito- urinary tract. I now take 
pleasure in prescribing Swamp-Root in all such 
cases with a feeling of assurance that my patients 
will derive g eat benefit from its use. I shall con- 
tinue to prescribe it in other cases in my practice 
with the expectation of the best results. * 
Very truly yours, 


MPIC ait. Cox® 


Gentlemen:—I have prescribed that wonderful 
remedy for kidney complaint, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, with most beneficial effect and know of 
many cures by its use. These patients had kidney 
trouble, as diagnosed by other physicians, and 
treated without benefit. Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root effected a cure. I am a liberal man and ac- 
cept a specific wherever I find it, in an accepted 
school or out of it. Fordesperate cases of kidney 
complaint under treatment with unsatisfactory re- 
sults I turn to Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root with 
most flattering results. I shall continue to pre 
scribe it and from personal observation state that 


Swamp-Root has great curative properties, Truly 
yours, 
e 
Atlanta, Ga., March Ist, 4901, Mi) zo A. oI) 
Binghamton, N. Y. A \Aailose . 





276 9h St., Borough of Brooklyn, . 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney, liver and 


Dr. 


Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands the 


highest for its wonderful cures of the, most distressing cases. 


Weak and unhealthy 
fering than any 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, 


low. 


We often see a friend, a relative, or 
but in a few days 


other 


kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suf- 
therefore, when through neglect or other 
fatal results are sure to fol- 


disease, 


an acquaintance apparently well, 
we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or sud- 


den death, caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s»Swamp-Root, 


“feel badly,” begin taking the 


because as soon as your 


kidneys are getting better they will help all the other organs to health. A 
trial will convince anyone. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, 


fent absolutely free by mail, 
containing many 
ceived from men and women who owe their good health, 
lives, to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. 


mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 


also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters re- 
in fact their very 
In writing to Dr. Kil- 
be sure to say you read this generous offer 


in the American Agriculturist. 
If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 


purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar 
stores everywhere. 


Swamp-Root, 


on every bottle. 


size bottles at the drug 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., 








Handy Wagon 


4 


horses can pull. 

We furnish any size steel wheels, of 
any width, forany axie. Catalogue free. 
Empire Mig. Co., Box 106C, Quincy, Il. 





Onl 


inch Tires. 


2 inches high. 
Carries any load two 








Steel Wheels. 


New, Plain Galvanized, about 417 tb 
150 ft. tong and up. 100 Ib 3t 

coils, No. 8 to 16. Write for particu- 
larsand FREE 100 PAGE CATALOUW, 
Y. CARROLL IRON WKS., Chicago. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 























Made for the Man 
Who Wants the 
Best 





with our Great Western Radus jon 
4 Spreader than 15 men can spread by hand, 
; and when spread with the Great Western it 
is thoroughly pulverized and spread evenly 
which makes 1 load equal to Sthatare 
by hand. Made in Sizes, Oupocity Se 

te 70 Bushcls. ae | 
me, 

and hulls. ene, 
hard back aching work and money, and more 
than pa: season. Endless 


- —-- whiie in motion, to 





spread thick 

or thin from $ to 25 loads acre, Front Azie & comotength | moking wheelstrack. Front end of 

box is close to bosses which gives the lighteat ys Hunahabio Rake all — ka on top of 

Senter until they ase lverized. Com fed Hcodand and Endga manure away from loading and acts 

it te bande cee nies off —We use the v money can Gur ene coguenans 

At to kind gooey SO - any trek we wil furnish Dew ony eine witha one yane 
without ch ANUR Tells ho 


SMITH 


E SPREADER CO. isos earane S$. GLINTON ST..- CHICAGO,’ ILL. 





———SSS== 








DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :‘ 


and less to ran. Quicker and easier started; hasa wider 
cylinder engines. Give sizeof engine required. Especially 
Please mention this paper. Send for catelogue, 





here of 


ods 


pted for ie i 





| ay investigated 
Nias r Workman "’ 
4 trol er ete ine engime superior to 
1 one-cylirder engines. less to buy 


The. 


usefulness. Has no vibration, can be mounted on any light a asa portable. Weighs less then half of one- 
2 connection with our centrifugal force pumps. fi 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., Meagher and isth’ Streets, CHICAGU, 


(Sizes 2, 2 1-2, 4, 5, 6,8, 19, 12 and 16 horse power.) 
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LATIN TTT a sy wats, i" >=. Mi 
New Steel Roofing and Siding 


Complete with nails and painted red on both sides at 


$2.00 Per 100 Square Feet. 


Most durable and economical roof covering made for houses, stores, barns, sheds, cribs, 
poultry houses, ete., anda hundred other purposes for inside or outside use; cheaper and 
will last longer than any other covering. Sheets are 6 end | 8 feet long. 


We Pay the Freight 


to all points east of Colorado. This roofing at #2.00 per square is our No. 10 grade, semi-hardened. Very easy 
to lay; requires no experience; hatchet or hammer the only tool needed. Comes in Flat, Corrugated, V 
Orimped, Brick Siding and Beaded Ceiling or Siding. Prices on application. Send us your order today 
for immediate shipment. Write for our catalocue No. 25 on fnrniture, building materials, wire, pipe, 
plumbing materials and s pplics of all kinds. We buy at sheriffs’ and receivers’ sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


CLIP YOUR HORSES 


\ Hy WITH 20TH CENTURY CLIPPER 25: $5 


ey feel better, look better, work better and are 
Navies toc: eaten cold, If you value your horses’ health don’t let 





























































one f ;them stand in the barn all night with a heavy. Somp coat of 
t , jhair on. It weakens them and rae lose flesh 1 feel ipped the; 
Va dry out quickly, »pain flesh and ca in = fourt 








groom 
pls Hebe. Git a horse in 90 minutes, 
ARO FLEXIBLE & SHAFT Co. 
yoo Ss OHIOCAGO, ILL. 






7 ], jBend for Catal ‘ene, 








Greatest Opportunity Ever Offered 


4 $500 Ww tt Sele LVou Th The Th HIGAGO 
or — Engine ever made e ¢ 


a complete engine in every detail, erected on wood base, self- 
contained, with Electric Spark Igniter. hat = ape Gasoline Tanks, 
Batteries and connections, all ready to run. Each engine thoroughly 

tested and Guaranteed Absolutely Perfect, and 


yon Full 2 K P with pulley for running all 
orse ower kinds of machinery by belt. 
Pumping attachment as shown in cut $12.00 extra. 

Simplest engine ever produced. Results of 14 pooes cuperionce, 

Fewer Paste, ry hest Efficiency, Greatest Eco my, Lowes 
Price. SIZES AT ROPORTIONATE PRICES. 
We Sok Wy = H Horse Power engines all on same lines. 
d send it to us and we will mail you catalogue 

Cut This Ad Out f08c"3, 

more Safenpetien « on 1 gacetine engines his Ad Out given before. ohare gives fuildesort lag 


ii bnsin: 
what wohave learned iniyeare, Ghicago Gasoline Engine Co.°sr0e. Chicago. 


















































PLANTING HOEING CULTIVATING. 


; “ 99 No 4 Combined Drill does gardening “the easy way." Ithas been brought to # 
THE PLANET JR. such a high state of perfection that it is now absolutely indispensable to best suc- 
cess in gardening and truck farming. - sows accurate! y in rows and drops accurately in hills—four, six, eight, twelve, or 
twenty-four inches apart. The feed | @ by simply raising the plow out of the ground and it 
starts work again when the plow does. tows or drops all kinds of garden and vegetable seeds. In addition to planting 
the seed it cultivates astride or hetween the rows, throwing earth to or from, and plows, opens furrows, hills up, etc. Un- 
deniably the best general purpose tool obtainable at any cost for the private gardener or trucker. 


THE “PLANET JR.” 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe is conceded to be the best made. It also does the work “the easy way.” With its great 
\Nesid of attachments, it is suited to all hand garden and truck farm work. Cultivates all plants an or between the 
Throws the earth to or from, hills up, opens furrows 
Handles are adjustable to fit 





sows, whether in continuous dr:il or in h'lls. 
eaks up the top crust, and kills all weeds as fast as a man walks. 
man orboy. Makes gardening and trucking gasy and profitable. Saves expensive hand 
labor. The price is solow ast» put 't within the easy reach of all. Write today for 
our new 1904 Catalogue. It shows the full “Planet Jr."’ line embracing Plain and 
Combined Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Hand Cultivators, Walking Cultivators, Har- 
rows, One and Two-Horse Riding Cultivators, Sugar Beet Cultivators, etc. 
More than 100 illustrations, including 16 beautiful half tones shows 
ing home and foreign farm and garden scenes. 
Free by mali for the asking. 


8. L. ALLEN &CO., 
Box 1107-E 
Philadelphia, Pa, 










































Gets All The Cream 


No machine made separates 
cream from milk better than 


(|The Puritan 


(cream fs better butter quality too) 
Proven repeatedly by creamery 
tests. Most scientific, simplest 
and easiest to clean. No com- 
plicated parts to hide impurities 
and taint butter. Is self-aerat- 
ing. Why tire yourself turning 
crank? Natural methods are 
easier and cheaper, Can tilts easily for washing. 

fade in 3_sizes. Other styles from ‘3 






Do yourself what horse doctors 
charg +, sy es for trying to do. Cure 
Fistula or Pol! Evil in 15 to % days, 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
is a wonde ePnarenteed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—noscar, 
Leaves the horse sound and smooth, Free 
Book tells all about it—a good book for any 
rse owner tohave. Write for it. 
FLEMING BRO5., Chemista, 
221. Union Stock Yards, + Chicago, iL 
















and upward. Beautiful catalogue free. Address 
Lowell Specialty Co., 16 Main St. Lowell, Mich 


WIRE $1.40 isz 














SMOOTH GALVANIZED WIRE 
rn 


Pa 
STOP_RUNAWAYS or any, bad 


habit cured by my simple met 

Greatest horse breaking and colt bbe 

System 6 te world. Particulars rs 
io 


putup 100 lbs, tu a bale; gauges from 
11 to |4 inclusive. Le ngths running up 
to Per 100 Ibs. 61.40. Fence 
Steples, an sizes, per 100 lbs, §2.00 

Wire ie, assorted in a keg, per 
100 ae tI. 7 Barbed Wire, per 
100 Ibs. 82.60. Poul:ry Netting, Field Fence, etc., at 
low prices. Ask for © catalogue Ne, 25, on 
merchandise of al! kinds from Sheriffs and Recetvers sales 
“HICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CU., 35th & Irom Sis, Chicage- 











PROF. J. R- BEERY, Pleasant Hill 

















LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


| World’s Fair Live Stock Prizes Revised. 
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Since the preliminary edition of the 
prize list for the world’s fair live stock 
show was issued, Chief Coburn has 
made a number of important additions 
and changes. No change has been 
made in the preliminary classification 
for horses as published last August, 
but a correction has been made as to 
some of the foreign stud books recog- 
nized for the German Coach horses. 

For cattle an important change is 
made in the sections for the herd bred 
by exhibitor. An entirely new section 
has been added, thus providing for two 
such herds instead of one, and it is not 
necessary that the bull shown in either 
of these herds shall be bred by the ex- 
hibitor. The sections for aged herd, fe- 
males bred by exhibitor, will provide 
for a herd consisting of bull two years 
old or over, cow three years or over, 
heifer two years and under three, heif- 
er one year and under two, and heifer 
under one year, the females to be of 
exhibitors’ breeding. The new section 
is provided for young herd, females 
bred by exhibitor, composed of a bull 
under two years old, two heifers one 
year and under two, and two heifers 
under one year. The cash to be offered 
in each of these herd sections is $200 
in the classes for Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Angus, Galloways, Jerseys, Hol- 
steins and Guernseys, and $150 for Red 
Polled, Devon, Polled Durhams and 
Brown Swiss. 

SHEEP CLASSES CHANGED. 

The sheep classes have received a 
number of important additions. The 
Lincolns and Dorsets will be raised to 
the same classification and prizes as 
are given to Hampshires. Cheviots or 
Leicesters, each breed being allotted 
$2921. The three Merino types will be 
somewhat changed from the arrange- 
ment given in the preliminary list. All 
fine-wool wethers, including Rambouil- 
lets, will now be grouped in one class 
and compete together. Two new classes 
for fat wethers are arranged. 

SWINE SECTION, 

The class for large Yorkshire swine 
will be increased as to the amount of 
money allotted from the original ar- 
rangement of $488 to $5241. 

All white breeds of record not other- 
wise classified are grouped and will 
compete together, including Cheshires, 
Victorias, small Yorkshires, Suffolks, 
etc, the class for Chester Whites re- 
maining unchanged. Some alterations 
have been made in the classes for Es- 
sex and Tamworth swine. Two new 
classes have been created for champion 
grade barrows. 

A complete revised schedule may be 
secured by applying to Chief F. D. Co- 
burn of St Louis, Mo. 


EE 


Berkshire Breeders Meet. 


At the annual meting of the Ameri- 
can Berkshire association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
George F. Weston of Biltmore, N C; 
vice-president, A. J. Lovejoy of Ros- 
coe, Ill; secretary, Frank S. Springer 
of Springfield, Ill; treasurer, De Witt 
W. Smith of Springfield, Ill; auditor, 
Thomas Rees of Springfield, Ill; direc- 
tors, A. J. Lovejoy of Roscoe, Ill, W. 
D. McTavish of Coggon, Ia, and John 
F. Stover of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The financial report of the secretary 
shows entry fees for the year 1903 to 
have been $7658, transfer fees $215.25, 
sale of herd books, $126. Amount of 
cash on hand January 1, 1903, was 
$1745.37. Total receipts for the year 
$10,697.47. Disbursements were $10,- 
697.47, less $2509.50 in the treasury on 
December 31, 1903. The receipts for en- 
try fees last year were about 33% great- 
er than in 1902. The next annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held in 
Chicago, during the international ex- 
position. 







Root Crops Important for Sheep. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, ONTARIO. 





I have from 25 years’ experience in 
breeding and feeding sheep, now more 
confidence than ever in the great value 
of roots for late fall and winter use; 
in building up frames, full of health 
and vigor, and in securing far more 
profitable returns from the hay and 
grains, when fed in conjunction with a 
liberal allowance of turnips in winter 
and mangels later on in spring. The 
growing and storing of roots is a bug- 
bear to many who never went about 
the work in a systematic manner. As 
done in my boyhood, it was a task to 
be avoided, if any excuse could be 
found. 

Cleaning between the drills with 
a hand hoe, then bending or kneeling 
to thin out the rows of plants by hand, 
soon destroyed all love for the job. But 
the introduction of labor saving imple- 
ments to prepare the land, to cultivate 
between the drills, destroying all weeds, 
and the use of the hand hoe only to 
thin out the plants, and uever bending 
down the entire day to use the hand as 
formerly, has so altered the aspect of 
the work as to render it one of the most 
interesting on the farm. 

Both turnips and mangels can now 
be grown and stored at an average cost 
of 3 to 5 cents per bushel, or $1 to $1.67 
per ton. It has been argued that as 
roots contain 90% water, it is easier 
and cheaper to draw it from a well 
than take four months growing it and 
afterward labor hard storing and feed- 
ing it. That reasoning may look pretty 
and plausible in theory, but soon gets 
“knocked into a cocked hat” in prac- 
tice. There is a something in turnip 
water that chemists cannot define, that 
something which, when properly used, 
gives us results in growing and finish- 
ing the lamb and the sheep during the 
winter months, that nothing else now 
known will do. 

The breeding ewe during the early 
part of winter, if in good condition, will 
thrive nicely on good alfalfa or clover 
hay, with six pounds of cut turnips 
daily in two feeds, Later, as the lamb- 
ing season approaches, half a pound 
daily of oats and bran, with the tur- 
nips reduced to two pounds a day, will 
tend to the production of good, strong 
lambs and insure an abundant supply 
of milk for the youngster. For a week 
after lambing, it is well to go slow in 
feeding roots. Bran slop, to which a 
small supply of ground oats is added, 
will be found safer. Then keep on in- 
creasing the ration of pulped roots, to 
which is added the ground oats and 
bran, all mixed some hours before feed- 
ing and given three times daily. This 
will promote a flow of milk and make 
the lamb happy. 

Unthreshed peas or mixed oats and 
vetches grown thick on the ground to 
cause fineness of straw, and cut while 
grain is just beginning to ripen, fed 
Once a day to the eight or ten-month- 
old fattening lamb, with alfalfa or clo- 
ver hay and two feeds of four pounds 
of turnips daily, will add flesh and 
weight fast enough to please and Sat- 
isfy the careful shepherd. 

t is the pleasure and profit in sight 
that usually lead to effort on our part. 
Nowhere do I see a wider opening, a 
surer return ora better chance to still 
further increase farm profits and so add 
to the ever increasing satisfaction of 
agricultural life, than that promised by 
growing roots in abundance. During 
the months when: stock is under arti- 
ficial conditions, they, if judiciously fed, 
maintain health, promote growth and 
give the bloom so pleasing to the feeder. 
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Gasoline Engirnes—aA. H. B., Pennsyl- 
vania: Send us the list of questions 
you want answered by Don Chamber- 
lin of York county, Me, whose article 
and picture of gasoline engines ap- 
peared in American Agriculturist Jan- 
uary 2, 1904. We cannot furnish ad- 
dresses. 
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A Dairy Cow’s 


3. B. LINDSAY, 


Remarkable Record. 


MASS AGRI EXPER STA, 





An exceptionally fine milk and butter 
record has been made by the Jersey 
cow Pearl, belonging to the herd kept 
by the department of foods and feed- 
ing of the Hatch experiment station, 
Amherst, Mass. The department keeps 
about 12 cows, mostly high grade Jer- 
for the purpose of carrying on 
a variety of dairy and feeding experi- 
ments. These cows, which pur- 
chased from nearby farmers at a cost 
when fresh of $50 to $75 each, are of the 
dairy type, and have yielded 5500 to 7090 


seys, 


were 


pounds of 5% milk yearly. 

In appearance the cow Pearl may be 
regarded as rather coarse and angular. 
She possesses, however, the _ typical 
dairy form, having a large, deep body 
2nd a pronounced pelvic arch. Her 
udder is large, but rather defective in 
front. She dropped her last calf in 
December, 1902. Her breeding is un- 
known, 

The cow was not foreed, receiving 


daily 12 pounds rowen, 12 pounds hay, 
pounds bran, 21% 


pounds distillers’ 


v 


DAIRY AND 


pounds of butter, or 15.3 pounds of milk 
to a pound of butter. 

Unfortunately through a misunder- 
standing her milk record was not kept 
during July, August and September. 
She is now producing about 19 pounds 
Gaily of 6% milk, and is thought to be 
safe in calf to a grandson of Brown 
Bessie’s son. It is believed that such 
a record is rarely equaled by animals 
from the herds of the most reputable 
Jersey breeders, 


ae a 

Believes Milk Standard Too High— 
I believe I concur in the standards pro- 
posed by the department at Washing- 
ton, with the exception of 34% for milk. 
I know that many cows make milk 
which does not test 34%, and I believe 
that it is an injustice to owners of such 
to make that an illegal per cent. It 
may be no injustice to say that he shall 
not sell milk in certain markets which 
does not contain at least 34%. I think 
the other standards are about right. 
Eighteen for cream is a little higher in 
proportion for a standard than 3 for 
milk or 82% for butter. I believe on 
general principles it would be a step in 
advance if the seller were compelled to 











A SPLENDID GUERNSEY BULL FROM A NEW YORK FARM 


This animal won first and championship at the 
He is considered one of the finest Guernsey bulls that has been shown 


19023. 
for some years. He is owned by F. B. 
won first this past season 
shown at many local fairs and has not 
grains and 2% pounds fine middlings. 
Later the feed consisted of 16 pounds 
hay, 30 pounds silage, 5 pounds bran 
and 3 pounds gluten meal a day. Short- 
ly after calving, Pearl was in good flesh 
and weighed 1100 pounds. She _ con- 
stantly lost weight during the first few 
months, until about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, the loss amounted to 170 pounds. 
It is evident that she could have profit- 
ably utilized a larger ration and it also 
Seems probable that she took the fat 
from her body and transferred it into 
milk fat. 


MILK AND BUTTER YIELD, 


Equiv, 

Pounds % Pounds 8% 
Dare 3 (wks) milk fat fat butter 
Dec 23-29.......247.2 7.40 18.3 21.3 
Dec 30-Jan 5..246.4 6.90 17.0 19.8 
Jan 6-12...... .244.4 7.15 17.5 20.4 
Jan 13-19.. 259.5 6.35 16.5 19.2 
249.5 6.33 15.8 18.4 
2. 242.2 6.40 15.5 18.1 
264.0 5.45 14.4 16.8 





It will be seen her average milk test 
two weeks after calving was 7.40% fat, 
and that the milk gradually decreased 
in fat until the first week of February, 
When it had reached 5.45%. The milk 
did not go below 5% fat, neither did 
the cow lose any more in weight during 
the next few months. During the first 
Six months of 1903, without extra feed, 
this cow produced 5241 pounds of milk, 
averaging 5.54% fat, equivalent to 341.59 
pounds of 85% butter, being a daily 
average of 29 pounds of milk and 1.9 


at the New Jersey 


New York state fair in 


He 
been 


3uckley, Rensselaer county, N Y. 
state fair. He has also 
been beaten in any show rings. 


guarantee his own standard, as our 
state fertilizer laws compel the seller 
of fertilizers to do, and then if the law 
finds him falling short of his own guar- 
antee, let it hit him hard.—[Prof H. E. 
Van Norman, Ind, 





Milk Record Beaten—Tonona 9th, No 
172718, now holds the milk record of the 
world for a two-year-old. She is a fine 
specimen of a Jersey and was raised on 
the noted Hood farm of Lowell, Mass. 
The test was an authenticated one, be- 
ing carried on under the supervision of 
a representative from the Massachu- 
setts experiment station, appointed by 
the American Jersey cattle club. She 
milked as high as 40 pounds five ounces 
in a day and produced 8033 pounds and 
12 ounces for the year. 


A New Guernsey Milk Record—The 
Guernsey cow Sultana of Paxtang is 
announced to have’ given 14,138.29 
pounds of milk during the past year. 
This is the best yearly record of any 
Guernsey cow to date. Her butter fat 
record was 590.34 pounds, her average 
test during the year having been 4.25%. 


This is the fourth best butter record 
among advanced registered Guernsey 
cows. Her milk was tested by the 


Maryland agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. Sultana’s feed and care was sim- 


ilar to that given the rest of the herd, 








The grain in use was a mixture of 12 


CREAMERY 


parts bran, 8 parts gluten feed, 2 parts 
flaxseed meal and 2 parts cottonseed, 
The greater part of the time she re- 
ceived 12 or 14 pounds daily. In sum- 
mer the rough feed was 5 to 7 pounds 
clover hay, 10 to 15 pounds of silage, 
and about 25 pounds of soiling crops. 
In winter she was fed 7 pounds of hay, 
30 to 35 pounds of silage, and 5 pounds 
of beets. Sultana was allowed in the 
exercising yards every day except dur- 
ing cold rains. She is owned by S. M. 
Shoemaker of Maryland. 


The Character of the Feeds does not 
have much effect upon the character of 
the milk, but it does on the quantity. 
If a dairyman wishes to improve the 
quality of his milk, he must choose an- 
imals which show by a test a high per- 
centage of butter fat. 





New York Lands—c. E. D., North 
Carolina: Rosendale, Ulster county, N 
Y, is situated on the Walkill river, pos- 
sibly 100 feet above the Hudson, which 
is tide water. Ulster county is consid- 
ered healthful. The land in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Rosendale is not par- 
ticularly fertile, and is very rocky. It 
is the center of extensive cement man- 
ufactories. The Walkill valley railroad 
passes through there. In the summer 
the facilities are excellent, as that part 
of the county is a summer resort sec- 
tion. Fruit growing an important 
feature of some portions of the county, 
as is also dairying and kindred prod- 
ucts. The farmers of the county are 
intelligent and progressive. I am told 
that Rosendale is quite largely inhab- 
ited by foreigners. G. L. Flanders, As- 
sistant Commissioner Agriculture, New 
York State. 
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Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Retention of Afterbirth—Subscriber 
wants to know what will expel the af- 
terbirth from a cow. There are no 
medicines that will expel it. After the 
third day it should be carefully re- 
moved by the hand and the womb 
washed out by injecting a lotion made 
by mixing a tablespoon creoline with 
one-half gallon soft water. 


Mare Has Indigestion—G. W. R., 
Pennsylvania, has a mare that has a 
good appetite, eats all the hay she wants 
and has 12 quarts of good feed besides, 
yet is thin. Give four quarts good oats 
at a feed three times a day and 14 
pounds good hay and no more, as too 
much hay is bad for digestion. Water 
before feeding and give regular exer- 
cise. Also boil one teacup flaxseed to a 
pulp and while hot pour it on one-half 





If we cannot show you wherein our 
Separators are worth at least fifty per 
cent more than other separators, don't 
buy them. We want you to know that 
you have the best when you buy a Tubu- 
ar. You cannot > being convinced if 
you examine a Tubular. You will find it 
entirely different from other separators, 
Write for free catalogue No. 100. 
THE SHARPLES CO., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Iilinols, West Chester, Pa, 


Curb, Splint, 


contracted cord.thrush.greasé 
heel and all forms of lameness 
yield readily to 


+] . 
Tuttle’s Elixir. 
sed and end d by Adams Exp Ce 
Resding Trotting Park, Mass., Aug. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, V. 5. ieee inane: 
Dear Sir:—I want to add my testimonial ‘to list recom. 
mending Tuttle’s Elixir for curbe, broken tendons, thrush, and nails 
in the feet. I have used it on all of these cases many times, and 
never failed to make a cure, J. H. NAY, 
sane internally it is sure cure for Colic, Distemper, 
ia, ete. 
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petastt ES FOMLY SLM, cue ease Poe 
Ss, x. ns’ ; 

“Veterinary Experience,” FRE — 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of lied Elixi genuine but Tattie’s. 
Avoidall blisters ; they offer only temporary relief ifany. 


SEND US 4 


Steer, Bull or Horse 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 


But first get our Catalogue, 
giving prices, and our shipping 
tags and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes, We also buy 
raw furs and ginseng. 3 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















pail of bran and make a mash of it; 
give a mash of this kind once a day | 
with one of the following powders in | 
it: Mix four ounces each of sulphate of | 
iron and nitrate of potassium and di- | 
vide into 24 doses. 
Protrusion of the Rectum—G. R. &., | 
New York, has a pig three months old | 
whose rectum protrudes nearly 3 inches, 
The pig seems in good health, but does 
not fatten. Such cases should be op- 
erated upon by a veterinarian. 
Diarrhea—F. S. K., Maryland, has a 
steer that is troubled with loose bow- 
els. Give one ounce tincture chloride of 
iron and 1 dram powdered opium at a 
dose in a pint of well-boiled starch 
gruel three times a day until cured. 





Free to American Agriculturist 
Readers—A sample of the “ready to 
lay’’ Star Asphalt Roofing to all read- 





ers of this paper who write the Y. 
Carroll Works, Sta. D, Chicago. This 
is the most durabl® and economical 
roofing, being 

cheaper and 

<a MOre lasting 

E- ; than any other 

kind. Guaran- 


teed for 10 years. 

Water and fire- | 
proof. Can be laid on any style roof 
without any experience or special tools. 
Does not crack in extreme cold nor 
blister in the hottest weather. Put up 
in rolls of 108 square feet, at $2.10 per 
roll, complicte with capnails and ce- 
ment. Write to-day for free sample 
and full particulars. 








MILK CANS 


We make them fn every style 
and variety suited to all seo- 
tions and markets. Our cans 


are leaders wherever known. 
The quality is the highest. 
The prices are right. We are 


the makers of the famous 
STURGES STEEL CHURNS, 
“LY Ask about these and our full 


; line of Creamery and Dairy 
PATTERN Supplies. Catalog mailed free, 


STURCES & BURN MFC. CO, 
Chicago. 


STURGES 











AMERICAN. 


That name stands for reasonable 
prices and clean skimming in 


_ Cream Separators. 


We stand or fall by whatitdoes. Send it 
out ontrial. Will you try it treet 
Ask for the free catalog. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 1064 Bainbrid 














Tho Most Power--sstrimcte srared Goaou 
Fearless Railway Horace Powers, 
We make them for 1, 2, Sand 4 horses, with speed d 











for illustrated bata 
A NEW HARNESS =, fuil description 


rices to consumer 


——————$—— 
King Harness Co., No. 9 LakeSt., Owego,N.¥. 


BEFORE BUYING 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 






































False Economy 


rirould prove mousy 
~~ true as con- 
poor wagon 


chased wo 


e wagon. 
an expensive article. ‘a ool we wagon—s 


Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


fe a money saver. The man that 
“Never mind the cost if the returns 
profitabie” is __ ee The 
who looks at the jon question in the 
same light, will fe by. it over every time. 
| ae there’ 8 aqu 

to buy. va gu you a have compared. the 
many advantages of the “Handy”, 
know which to buy. ou: 
write for our catalogue. make 
mistake then. It’s 


Farmers’ 
Handy 
Wagon Co. 
‘Saginaw, 
Mich. 








Cheapest. Also Horse Powers, Cu® | 
ters, gh Presses, Saw Machines, etc. } 
HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. | 





Planet Jr. Garden Tools. 

Bythe purchase of a single tool a gardener may se- 
cure in the various attachments about everything in 
the line of planter or cultivator he willneed. This is 
well seen in the Planet Jr. No. 4 Combined Drill 
here shown. It is set up as a seeder ready for hill 
or drill planting and lining out rows. But a 
minute is required to convert it into a wheel hoe, 
cultivator or plow. In one or another of these 
forms it is capable of great variety and nicest and 







most exact work. We reproduce the illustration 
merely as a suggestion of the adaptability and 
comprehensiveness of Planet Jr. tools. It is but 
ye of forty, from which it may well be inferred 
that there isa Planet Jr. for every special duty. 
Width of cut of each tool, the easy and speedy 
conversion from one to another form of the combin- 
ed tools. the nice work and easy running of all, are 
well known Planet Jr. characteristics. The line in- 
cludes hand and horse hoes, cultivators, plows, 
barrows and special sugar beet —_— a. The 
1904 free catalog of S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1107-E, 

Philadelphia, contains over 100 illustrations. includ- 
ing sixteen beautiful half tones from photographs 
showing Planet Jrs. doing duty on characteristic 
farm and garden scenes in this and foreign lands. 


NO HU re BU G. Bannten’s 


Bwine V, Stock eee = orner. swine 
from ear marks, Extracts 
Horas. Price $1. 0. 8 Bend $1 for trials at TE teria aad bal 
ames. Pat'd May 6, toon. Hog and older only 750. 
GEORCE BOOX<. Mir. PAIRFURLD, Iowa. 











CORRUGATED CREAM 
EXTRACTOR. 


IMPROVED 

Inner can detachable, double the 
cream gathering power of any other, 
no water in the milk, more cream, 
more and better butter, pure milk 
for table and stock, easily clenned, 
eatest labor saver ever used on a 
Price the 

~~, * 


nted. 
CUSHMAN. Sole Mf. 
Centerville, lowa, 








NEWTON'S Renve, ay Dis. 
temper and Indigestion Care. 

A vootinumy specific for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles. 





recommends. $1 r 
can. ers, Mailor Ex. paid 
Newton Horse ly Co., 

Tou Ub 





o 
IWANS? post Hote s wen AUGER 
Post Hole & Well 
For Post. Holes, Welle, F syesgounyant Minerals, etc. 
A man can do rice 
work with an “Iwan” oan : 
with any other. Used by U. S. Gov't, 3% 


Highest award, World's . by 
Fair, 1908. 4 to l0inch £2.50; 
12 inch, #%,00. Sample at 
special price to introduce. Show to your hardware 
deaier or write for particulars. 











| harm be done to unshaded plants. 
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' ‘writing advertisers, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Protecting Newly Set Plants. 


Market gardeners, and even the 
maker of a kitchen garden, feel the 
need of some wholesale means of pro- 
tecting newly set plants from the dry- 
ing effects of sun or air. A cloudy 
day is usually taken for transplanting, 
but the sun may come out with scorch- 
ing heat at any moment, and much 





Fastening the end. 





THE PROTECTOR IN OPERATION, 


Make 
a reel, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, and a lot of wire supports, 
using No 12 wire. Make the reel roller 
and the wire supports about a foot 
wide. 

Now buy a lot of cheap cotton cloth 
a yard wide, and as long as the rows 
of plants over which it is likely to be 
used. The cloth can be divided into 
three strips, each strip being tacked at 
one end to a reel, and at the other 
end to a 15-inch rod of wood. Stick 
the sides of the reel into the earth 
at one end of the row with wire sup- 
ports at intervals along the row, and 
pull the cloth along over the plants, 
fastening the end at the last wire sup- 
port, as shown in the cut. Occasionally 
slip a wire support down over the cloth 
to keep the latter from blowing off the 
wire supports below it. Wind up the 
cloth on the reel when the plants no 
longer need cover. 
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Book Notices. 





THE HEATHER IN LORE, LYRIC AND LAY, 
By Alexander Wallace, editor Flo- 
rist’s Exchange. Illustrated, 5x7 
inches, 280 pages, cloth. A. T. De 
La Mare Printing and Publishing 
Company, New York. 


With the exception of the rose and 
lily, no other plant has ever been more 
eulogized and idealized in “story and 
in song”’ than has the Scotch heather, at 
the hands of the author, in this vol- 
ume. A refreshing vein and natural 
sentiment pervades the entire work so 
that the reader almost imagines to 
breathe the balmy mountain air and to 
behold the blooming hillsides of Scot- 
land in all their natural beauty. All 
this is told in so convincing and fas- 
cinating a style as to make one almost 
feel ashamed for not being a Scotch- 
man. Yet as the heather grows plen- 
tifully in many other parts of northern 
Europe, where frequently it forms a 
leading feature of the native flora, this 
monograph of the heather will be wel- 
comed by lovers cf nature everywhere. 
Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
$1.50. 


THE AMATEUR AQUARIST. How to 
equip and maintain a self-sustaining 
aquarium. By Mark Samuel, Aqua- 
rist to Columbia college, New York 
Illustrated, 4%x7 inches, 114 pages, 
cloth. Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York. 

This neat and attractive book gives 
full instructions for selecting the best 
fresh-water fishes and plants, how, 
when and wheresto obtain them, and 
how to keep them in health. A full list 
of rooted and floating plants, as well 
as of the best scavengers. Each 
page, almost, contradicts the popular 
notion that the aquarium is but a toy, 
whilesit shows vividly that to every in- 
telligent person it must prove a great 
source vf interest. Sold by Orange 


' Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $1. 


~~ 
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It works fike magic, if you state in 
“I saw your adv in 





IWAN BROS, DEPT. 0, STREATOR, ILL, | the old reliable A A.” 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





A very practical man, as well as an 
agricultural scientist of high standing, 
writes us: “I was glad to see your edi- 
torial January 23 about the department 
of agriculture and experiment stations. 
The department has done a large 
amount of useful and valuable work, 
but builetin 22 from the bureau of soils 
is certainly detrimental to both agri- 
culture and science. Chief Whitney em- 
phatically states that practically all 
soils contain sufficient plant food for 
good crop yield, that this supply will be 
indefinite, etc. 





An attempt is made to | 


back up these figures with tables of an- | 


alysis and quotations from the works of 
other investigators. I have had occa- 
sion recently to examine the matter 
very carefully and I find that the ex- 
periments are incorrectly quoted. Fur- 
thermore, the figures in bulletin 22 
show just the reverse to be the case to 
what is claimed by the chief of the bu- 
reau. I trust some means will be found 
for preventing a future repetition of 
such poor work, which reflects discredit 
on the whole system of agriculture in 
this country. It is against reason and 
common sense to attempt to prove such 
absurd claims. 
adversely criticised by all of the more 
prominent investigators along soil lines 
in both this country and Europe, and it 
has not been indorsed by any reputable 
scientist. The bulletin simply places a 
premium upon poor farming, and if 
taken too literally by our farmers would 
result in excessive loss of fertility and 
wealth.” 





I have a shop in which I can do near- 
ly all the repairing needed on my farm. 
The shop contains among other things 
a homemade forge, turning lathe, jig 
saw and many other conveniences made 
by myself, at very slight cost, out of 
material that can be found on almost 
any farm.—[F. T. Brinkcrhoff, Living- 
ston County, N Y. 


— 





Cyclamens are commonly considered 
as greenhouse plants, but they will 
grow in dwelling rooms with a little 
care. They need a rather cool tem- 
perature say 50 to 60 degrees. The flow- 
ers, which are borne singly on long 
stems, as the picture shows, come in 
white and several shades 
well as variegated. The bulbs are raised 
from seed, which is sown in small 
boxes or seed pans in a compost of 
well-rotted manure, leaf mold and sand. 


Cover lightly with moss, which re- 
move after the seed germinates. Prick 
out into small pots when the plants 


have two leaves. The plants flower in 
ten to 12 months from time of sowing. 


Thinning Peaches is particularly 
necessary in commercial orchards, as 
small, poor fruit is always a drug on 
the market and lowers the price for 
the best grades. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TRE ES. 

The — of spraying fruit trees to pre- 
vent the depredations of insect pests and 
fungous diseases is no longer an experiment but 
a necessity, 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Box 3, Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue 
describin twenty- -one styles of Spraying Out- 
fits and full treatise on spraying the different 
fruitand pa nam crops, which contains much 
valuable information, and may be had free, 
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The 
only 
Mower 
with a 
Floating 
Main Frame 


If you have never used a 
Walter A. Wood Mower, 
you can’t appreciate the dif- 
ence between its work and 
that of a rigid-frame mower, 
The floating frame costs 
more to build which is prob- 
ably the reason that other 
makers do not adopt it. It 
costs you no more, how-— 
ever, and will earn enough 
in hay and horseflesh saved 
to pay for itself in a short 
time. 

Practise economy 


this year and buy a 


real 





WALTER A. WOOD 





Handsome, new, illustrated 
catalog of Walter A. Wood 
Mowers, Rakes, Tedders, 
Reapers, Grain and Corn 
Binders free for the asking. 
See the nearest Walter A. 
Wood agent or write direct to 
WALTER A. WOOD 
MOWING & REAPING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 


Repairs furnished for Walter 
A. Wood Machines of any date 













F mL d where you get the most 
arm an Ss for yous mente, healthy 
climate, short winters, good markets. Write for 
list. CORWITH BROS., Asheboro, N. C, 
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The Superior 
Cream Extractor! 


Get all the Cream. A completé 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back Write today for full particulars. 
Superior Fence Machine ve. —% 
307 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mic: 











NATURAL wew iNCUBATOR 


Egg Hatcher Costs But $8, It’s Cheap and 
F Sings ones assures success to everybody. Agents W od 
elther sex, noexperience necessary. Secure your territory 
‘atalogue and 25e Lice Formula FREE. oN 
Natural Hen Incubator Uo., B60, umbus, N 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 





Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge............ $1.00 
Home Vlork Making. A. W. Fulton.........- 50 
The Ice Crop, T. Ls Hiles .....ccccccccccccccee 1,00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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The First Few Weeks with Turkeys. 


MRS J. F. WILMOTH, MISSOURI, 





It is essential to keep the eggs in a 


moderately cool place, seeing that they 
do not become chilled and turning them 
three times a week. It is well not to 
keep them longer than three weeks be- 
fore putting under the hen. If I have 
not a sufficient number of turkey hens 
sitting to cover all the eggs, I put a few 
under chicken hens at the same time, 
but give all the young ones to the tur- 
key hens when hatched. 

Chicken hens do not make good moth- 


ers for little turkeys. The poults will 
not thrive unless given a wide range, 
nd chicken hens are not disposed to 


roam about much. I try to set as many 
€ggs as possible at one time, as it great- 
ly lessens the care to have them all 
come off at once. I have large coops 
for them and a small pen built around 
the coop, in which to confine the tur- 





A NOTED PRIZE WINNING WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK 


This pullet won first prize at the Pan-American and Hagerstown poultry 
shows in the fall of 1901 and at the New York show in the Winter of 1902. She 
Was bred and is owned by Valley farms of Hartford county, Ct, a poultry and 
pet stock breeding farm established and maintained by Joseph J. Thomas, Jr, 
; The White Plymouth Rock is proving in every way as good 
as its Barred progenitor and has the advantage of having no dark pin feath- 


a Yale student. 


ers when dressing off. 


THE HENHOUSE 


keys a few days till they get strong 
enough to follow the hen. 

To insure success in raising young 
turkeys, much depends on the feed; 
they should not be fed on sour, sloppy 
food. Corn meal mixed with sour milk, 
with salt and soda added and then 
baked, is an excellent feed. I have al- 
Ways added to this hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine. They greatly relish young 
onion tops cut fine and mixed with the 
food. When convenient, I keep clab- 
Bered milk before them all the time un- 
til they are six weeks old. Then they 
are given full liberty, as by this time 
the range is covered with bugs and 
grasshoppers. It is well to get them 
home each evening and throw them 
some wheat or other grein. They will 
soon learn to come of their own accord 
to get their suppers. 

I have coops made without bottoms 
and change them to clean places every 
other day, as perfect cleanliness is es- 
sential in promoting the growth of 
young turkeys. If their roosting places 
are allowed to become foul, it breeds 
vermin. The presence of these pests in 
a flock is sure death. Grease them a 
little on the head and under the wings 
with hog’s lard. This is all that is nec- 
essary. I have known large flocks be- 
ing killed by too liberal use of kerosene, 
Too much grease of any kind would 
be as sure death as lice. 

The roosting quarters should be kept 
perfectly dry at all times. As soon as 
they are able to sit on perches, let them 
do so, as it is far more healthy than 
being shut up in boxes in warm weath- 
er. When quite young they should be 
kept confined while the dew is on in the 
early morning. If allowed to roam in 
the wet grass, they become chilled and 
a great many die. 


ees 

Handling Lousy Hens—The best 
Way to treat a hen that is very lousy 
is to dust her well with fine ashes. Sift 
coal ashes and then sift again with a 
flour sieve. On each peck of ashes mix 
one-half pound insect powder. Hold 
the hen over the ashes head down and 
throw them in among the feathers by 
the handful. Rub a few drops of lard 
on her head and turn her loose.—[P. B. 
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New fancy light- 
ings may come for 
the house, but the 
lantern must con- 
tinue to be carried 
until there's an end 
of the plain home 
duties. That’s never. 
Important, then, to 
get a good lantern. 


DIETZ 


LANTERNS 


lead all others in pop- 
ularity. That’s be- 
cause of convenience 
in filling, lighting 
extinguishing an 
trimming. Because 
they areabsolutely safe, 
Because of their clear, 
bright, steady licht. Be- 
cause they never blow 
out. Sold by local deal 
ers. Before buying send 
for our free lantern 
book to make your 
choice. 

R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
78 Laight St., New York, 
Established 1840. 



































































THE ORMAS 


has become famous by its hatching 
qualities. Send for our new catalog 
and learn more reasons why. It’s free. 
L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, INDIANA 





| WHY SO SURE? itm 


It's made on the right plan, 
it works right. It brings best 
results to the beginner as well 
as the experienced poultry 


raiser, THE 


Successful 


is the nearest of all the out aad out automatic 

- machines, both Incubator 
and Brooder. They can be 
depended upon under all 
conditions to hatch the most 
and brood them the best. All 
eastern orders have prompt 
shipment from Buffalo. 100 
" pens of standard fowls, In- 
cubator Catalog free, withPoultry Catalog 10c. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. Dep 104, Des Moines, Ia. 


(00 cor HATCHES 


Our new catalogue contains hundreds of them obtained 
by BUCKEYE INCUBATOR users in all parts of the 
U.S. Send for acopy andread the proof. It is free. 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Box 18, Springfield. O. 









































& | -80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 














WHY 


IOWA INCUBATOR CO., Box 





Who ever saw a square hen's nest? We imitate Nature's way in the “Iowa 
Round Incubator.” As result, there are no haif heated 


corners—no 


superheated centre draughts—no chilling or overheating eggs. Buy a 
Round Incubator, the Iowa, and get big per cent hatches. Directions 
@impile. Ask now for free illustrated catalogue. 


163, Des Moines, Ia. 











Ask the most success- 
ful poultrymen. 


Peep-0’-Day 
BROODERS 


have been on the market 
lg years. Used exclu- 
sively on the best farms in 
America. Catalogue free. 
Made only by 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., Box 36, Hhaca, Wi. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y¥., Sept. 21, 1903. 
Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three 
No. 2 Peep-O’ Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and 
Iam pleased to say that I think they are the best 

ers manufactured. 
Yours very wey, 











ED HOWE. 














True Bred Poultry 


Our 75 breeding pens contain the best 
fowls of the best varieties. We have 


poultry than any other farm in this country, 





and is produced from a long line of prominent 
rize winners. Our COMPLETE POULTRY 
OOK, postpaid for 4c. Worth many dollars 
toyou. Write forit today. 
ROYAL POULTRY FARM, 
Dept. 472 Des Moines, towa. 


GEM Incubators 


AND BROODERS SAVE ONE HALF 
Guaranteed to equal the work of any. 
Fine, hea!thy chicks assured. New cat- 
“alog contains convincing evidence. It 
is free. Be fair to yourself and send for it today. 

GEM INOUBATOR ©0., Box 45, Dayton 0. 


























Save Two Thirds 


of the oil and get 20 per cent more chicks 
using VON CULIN-INCUBATORS 
Absolutely the highest grade machine on market and 
Gold lower than any other in its class. Will for it 
Gelffirst season by what it saves and bigger hatches. 


Our ‘‘Bolled Down” Catalog proves a'| claims. Sent free. 
Wagland lnc’b. & Mfg. Co. Box 75, Wayland, N.Y. 











BURR INCUBATOR 


No night watching pecause 
we use our 5-inch Double 
Wafer Regulator, all latest | 
improvements, California 
Redwood case, copper tank,30 
days trial. Your money back 
if you say 80. Catalogue free, 
BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box 243, Omaha Neb. 

















A SETTING OF EGGS 
as @ premium by getting ten 
qoorty subscribers to HE | 
OULTRY 


ITEM at 2 cts. 
each, Sixty varieties. Send for outfit at once. 
THE POULTRY ITEM, FRICKS, PENN. 


— 





° 
“guy A Certainty 
> e Buy ertain y 
i When You Buy a Cyphers Incubator, 
Guaranteed to hatch more chicks and 
Aut better chicks than any other 7 
[J or your money back. Adopted an 
cadena by 36 Government Experle 
ment Stations. Used by more suce 
cessful poultrymen than all other 
makes combined. Complete catalog free if? 







OUT 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPARY, 
Buffalo. N.Y. Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. 


CHICKS THAT LIVE 


get strong and healthy—gaip 
steadily in weight, are chicks 
hatched in Keliable Incubators. 


The Reliable 


provides automatically a constant 
current of odorless, warm air ata 
uniform temperature—chicks Dip, hatch and thrive an- 
der its nature-like conditions, nd 10 cents and ges 
our 20th annual catalog—full of poultry information, 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Box 8-1 , Quiacy, ill, 












382 FIRST PRIZES 
AWARDED PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
The United Sta 


tes Government 
ne map 4 . y them cane 
7. sively; alsothe largest poult 
and duck breeders. Our ratalog 
gwillinterestyou. Send for one. 
Prairie State Incubator 
Homer City, Pa. - 








BUILT TO LAST 





————— 
| Never outclassed—Sure Hatch | ss 
Incubators. Built better than ao a 
your house. No hot centers; no | -@- 2. Fs 








eggs. Every cubic inch in egg 
chamber at uniform, blood tem- 
perature of fow!. It’s acontinual 
leasure to hatch nearly over? 
ertile egg with a Sure Hatch. 
Free catalogue .A37_ with pictures tells lively story. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO, 
Olay Center, Neb, Indianapolis, Ind, 


chilling draughts on sensitive J — 

















A Free Book About 


Incubators 


For your own sake don't buy an incubator 
until you read our book. It is written by 
the man who knows most about incubating 
—a man who devoted 22 years to the prob- 
lem. It tells vital factsthat you must know 
to buy wisely—facts you would not think of. 
It tells of Racine Incubators and Brooders, 
of course, but whether you buy ours or 
another, the facts are important. The man 
who writes the book made the Racine Incu- 
bator. When you learn what he knows you 
will want his machine, we think. The book 
is free—write to-day for it. Warehouses at 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., Kansas City, Mo. and 
St.> Paul, Minn, Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 86, Racine, Wis. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Ceuts for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subseriptuuon free for a 
club of two new. subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time du.ing the year. Specimen 
copy tree. Woreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s jd per year, postpaid. The subscripuon 
price is based on 16 pages in each issue, but addi- 
tional pages are frequently printed without cost to 
the subscriber, 

RENEWALS—The date 
your paper, or wrapper, 
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ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
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the journal continued for another year after your 
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The Russia-Japan War. 

The great conflict in the orient is as- 
suming such proportions that interest 
in it quite overshadows all other topics. 
The importance of the conflict and still 
more of its immediate results with pos- 
sible complications are such that our 
readers will welcome a brief, but clear 
summary of the situation. 

WHAT THE WAR I9 ALL ABOUT. 

For hundreds of years, Russia has 
been irresistibly expanding to the east. 
Only a few years ago she went so far 
as to occupy the vast province of Man- 
churia, the choicest part of north- 
eastern China. In response to the pro- 
test of Japan and at the request of 
other powers, Russia solemnly declared 
her purpose to evacuate Manchuria 
within six months from April last. In- 
stead of doing so, Russia has been con- 
stantly adding to her men, ships and 
supplies in that quarter. Russia has 
also been pushing her way into Korea, 
until it became evident that unless ar- 
rested Russia would first dominate 
that hermit kingdom, since 1895 largely 
under the influence of Japan, then ab- 
sorb it. If unrestrained, Russia might 
then encroach more and more upon 
China, until having that vast empire 
practically under its thumb, Russia 
would be in a position to flow over 
Japan and later to invade India in its 
ail-embracing powers. 

The Japanese have been fostering a 
high national patriotism with even 
more vigor than they have displayed in 
their national transformation, which is 
unexampled in all history. Japan was 
victorious over China in 1894, but was 
robbed of her landed ‘possessions’ in 
China by the subsequent diplomacy 


EDITORIAL 


that gave Russia supremacy in Man- 
churia. Keenly alive to this defeat and 
realizing more and more that Japan’s 
Guty is leadership of the yellow races 
throughout China and the orient, the 
Japanese have been largely increasing 
their interests throughout 2astern 
China and Korea. Meanwhile, Japan 
has been for several years a beehive of 
activity in the work of adding to and 
improving her army and navy for the 
supreme conflict that sooner or later 
was bound to come, 


THE CONFLICT BEGINS, 


Aside from the hair-splitting details 
in recent negotiations between the two 
countries, the gist of the matter is right 
here: Japan practically demanded 
that Russia quit Korea forever, get 
out of Manchuria and ‘promise to be 
good” toward Japan’s interests gener- 
ally. Russia consumed months in 
beating about the bush, but finally re- 
fused to accede to Japan’s proposals 
in full, though offering many and sub- 
stantial concessions. Meanwhile Rus- 
sia pushed her troops and_ supplies 
eastward with feverish haste. 

Disgusted with this dallying, Japan 
last week struck boldly at Russia with 
a suddenness and intensity, reaping a 
victory far outrivaling Dewey’s epochal 
achievement in Manila bay. The Rus- 
sian bear was indeed caught napping 
by the Japanese bantam, and the war 
is now on in all its fury. 


WHICH SIDE WILL WIN? 


Brilliant as Japan’s beginning has 
been, it by no means insures to her 
final victory. Her ambition is to wipe 
Russia from the sea, then to destroy 
her minor armies, to cut off the Man- 
churia railroad, and coop up in Port 
Arthur the principal portions of Rus- 
sia’s eastern army of over 200,000 men 
and starve them into surrender. 

It is a brilliant scheme, but will it 
work? Opposed to it is all the military 
genius and experience of Russia and 
her inexhaustible resources of men, 
money and munitions of war. The 
Russian bear usually keeps right on in 
his course until he “gets there,” no 
matter how slow his progress. 

Some experts believe the Japan ban- 
tam will scratch out the bear’s eyes so 
quickly that the czar will sue for peace 
and the war be very brief. But it is 
quite as likely to last indefinitely. No 
one can tell. 

CHINA NOT TO BE 

The principal powers will probably 
unite with the United States in serving 
notice that Russia and Japan must 
confine their arena of war within rea- 
senable limits (not yet defined, but pre- 
sumably Japan, Korea and Manchuria). 
This notice also sets forth that which- 
ever side wins, the victor is not to dis- 
member China, but the integrity of the 
Chinese empire is to be observed, also 
the treaty obligations. Should either 
side fail to observe these proprieties, it 
is supposed -that the powers will co- 
operate by force to compel observances 
of their demands, 


DISMEMBERED, 


EFFECT UPON THE UNITED STATES, 


The United States is thus” plunged 
deeper than ever into the trans-Pa- 
cific problem. It is difficult to see how 
any other course would conserve Amer- 
ican interests in China, but no end of 
complications may grow out of the 
affair, 

Meanwhile both Japan and Russia 
are buying freely of supplies in this 
country, including breadstuffs and pre- 
visions. The longer the war continues, 


and the more it interferes with the 
production of food staples and war 
supplies in Japan and Russia, the 


will the demand be for these 
in the United States. 


ONE PERMANENT RESULT 


greater 
articles 


of this conflict will be to wake up the 
Chinese and to turn the attention of 
the world to the wonderful resources of 


that country. Our commerce scross 
the Pacific will grow by leaps ani 
bounds. The isthmian canal will be 


finished at the earliest possible moment, 


The Pacific coast states wiil have pro- 
digious development. 
WILL PROMOTE AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
But what will happen when the teem- 
ing millions of China learn to apply 
themselves to the higher industries as 
bave the Japanese? Then indeed the 
yellow peril will become a reality! 
During the present warfare, the 
American people, bound by ties of 
friendship to both parties, will observe 
strict neutrality. And our govern- 
ment’s policy in this respect "may go so 
far as to require other nations also to 
remain neutral. England has already 
announced such a position. 
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The Business rarmer. 

Whether operating 200 acres or two 
acres, the business farmer is more in 
evidence each year. Fresh testimony 
to this effect is at hand in the generous 
response to American Agriculturist’s 
prize offers drawing out statements of 
actual experience in marketing farm 
products. The full list of prize winners 
appears on another page of this issue. 
The article to which the first prize, $10 in 
cash, was awarded is dlso printed. The 
papers contributed were liberal in num- 
ber and excellent in merit. A careful 
analysis brings out a few prominent 
factors common to all successful hand- 
ling of farm crops. 

All agree in conducting the selling 
end of farming on_ strictly business 
principles. This includes among other 
things excellence in quality of goods of- 
fered, honesty in packing, promptitude 
in delivering the commodity, energy in 
making known the merits, through va- 
rious avenues of advertising, etc. 

Theseactualrecords of experience, not 
theories, will be printed from time to 
time in American Agriculturist. They 
are well worth careful study. In many 
instances mistakes are pointed out, and 
a careful understanding of these will 
permit you to avoid similar’ errors. 
These accounts of marketing the output 
of field, barn, orchard and garden show 
that reasonable profits for money and 
labor invested may be secured not only 
by the man with broad acres, but also 
by the gardener or the poultryman with 
only a small place. A successful farm- 
er must be able to sell advantageously 
as well as to produce liberal crops. 
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The meritorious effort of 
man Adams of Wisconsin and others to 
secure increased appropriations for use 
of experiment stations has been con- 
fronted with considerable opposition in 
congress. But the proposition is worthy 
the support of legislators friendly to 
the cause of agriculture (and who is 
not?), with a fair promise of ultimately 
securing this proper recognition. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist begins this week to 
publish brief records of what has been 
actually accomplished in the recent past 
at a number of our state experiment 
stations. A careful reading of these 
brief summaries will show at a glance 
that the work must be continued and 
amplified. It should have the encour- 
agement of lawmakers in state legis- 
lature and congress. 

ee 


Congress- 





Emphasized by the largest convention 
ever held in the interests of road im- 
provement, at Hartford, Ct, last week, 
the sentiment for good roads is r@p- 
idly increasing. The dominant note 
sounded at this convention by the 1100 
delegates, from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic, was the query: “How is it that 
the American people, who have. so 
rapidly advanced in all other lines of 
industry and thrift and who have ap- 
propriated millions of dollars for es- 
tablishing lines of communication by 
extensive railroads and utilization of 
waterways, are still, except in a few 


cases, exactly where they were two 
decades ago in the matter of good 
road improvement?’ The answer is 


not found in any particular opposition 
on the part of state legislatures or con- 
-Rather in the fact that no 


gress. 








large body of people have enthusiasti- 
cally demanded a betterment. With 
the concerted action of the national, 
state and county conventions now so 
evident, backed up by general discus- 
sion and support in granges and farm- 
ers’ clubs, we are bound to see, in 
the no distant future, the highways 
lifted from their thraldom of mud and 
placed on a foundation which will not 
be a discredit to American thrift. The 
proposition has many supporters in 
congress. This took shape a year and 
more ago in the Brownlow measure to 
have the federal government aid town 
or county in the construction of perfect 
highways. The work of securing the 
legislation is being pushed. Only last 
week this bill was reintroduced by 
Representative Brownlow of Tennes- 
see, and an identical bill in the upper 
house by Senator Latimer of South 
Carolina. 


-— 
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Acknowledging a recent letter from 
American Agriculturist, urging the 
merits of a bill in the New York legis- 
lature providing for new building for 
college of agriculture, Senator Malby 
replied: “I am in favor of the bill and 
am doing all I can to secure its puss- 
age. I hope to meet with success. I 
believe all American Agriculturist says 
as to the needs of our farmers and the 


good results which would follow from 
such action on the part of the state. I 


appreciate the support of the old reli- 
able and wish others would favor me in 
the same way.’’ Now, brother farmers, 
it is up to you to do your duty. Our 
lawmakers cannot act intelligently in 
matters of this sort unless they 
backed by their constituents. Write 
at once! 


are 


———— — 

Often the wettest and most unsight- 
ly places on a farm can be the 
most interesting and profitable by care- 
ful and systematic drainage. An inter- 
esting example of what can be accom- 


made 


plished on a wet, cold soil is given in 
this issue. Every farmer shuld read 
the practical article by T. E. Martin, 
a New York farmer, whose crops and 
cash returns are full of interest. 
as ‘i 
The best reasons for preserving all 


the numbers of American Agriculturist 
form an interesting topic. Many of our* 
subscribers have given the subject care- 
ful thought, and beginning with this 
issue some helpful hints will be printed 
along this line. The index for the past 
six months will be sent free upon ap- 
plication. This is published at the end 
of each half-year volume, and ig 
yours for the asking. 
a me 

Sincerity on the part of advertisers. ig 
one of the factors that go to make up 
the great popularity of this paper. 
Readers are assured of this by the 
guarantee on this page. 

Some of us have been deprived of 
peaches for several seasons, while there 
are farmers who have enjoyed them 
right before our eyes. The explanation 
is that we have depended solely on 
budded fruit, wanting the“best, while 
foresighted neighbors reasoned that a 
slightly inferior fruit was better than 
none. Some planted seedlings, proving 
that they are much hardier than bud- 
ded fruit. Excellent flavored fruit may 
be had from seedling trees. Select what 
you know to be good, and start a nurs- 
ery row. In a few years you will have 
a nice lot of trees at a very small cost. 
{J. Dickson Leister, Carroll County, Md. 


Farmers in this county are becoming 
interested in good roads and held a 
meeting Feb 1 at Horseshoe to urge 
our congressman to aid in the passage 
of the Brownlow bill. With the passage 
of this bill and the government interest- 
ed in our highways, the young men who 
are now seeking other employment will 
remain on the farms and help to bring 
agriculture up to the high standard 
that we are so earnestly working for. 
{A. C., Henderson Qounty, N Cc. 
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Determined for Better Highways. tamce of grading, drainage and the Basket and Question Box, What the Keystone Sta‘icn Has Done, 
ame ee oo J. H. — See — H. P. ARMSBY, DIRECTOR PA EXPER STA, 
; , rani ading is < ut once a > ly: —- 

The American road makers’ congress, SY!vania. Grading 1s costly, Namc Wanted—J. M. M., Pennsylva- yi i 
held at Hartford, Ct, last week, brought ao it is always done, and & pays to nia: Send us the question you want P te gH Pi of ore aoa the 
aathar e , ‘ p< ¥ ; anklir ounty (Tenn corre- Ollowing beneficent results to farmers 
together more than 1100 delegates, rep New Jersey has long been recognized our — 1K =< - & — Daal tsa ase 
esenting 29 states. This indicates the .. thar neciag . sponden: to answer. Wwe Ci Is ta nti : 
a as a leader in good roads, remarked ersonal adresses of this sort. What An extensive study of Indian corn as 
magnitude and importance of the twO Hon R. A. Meeker, state supervisor. is of int ‘rest to one farmer is usually f nage luding d te rmit ti ns 
avs’ sessi 7 > . ‘ : : . . ‘ aues . penises a forage crop, incluc zx deter iations 
days session of Rn agen annual peo! ee ae aan cau ai aa oe of value to others. Ask your questions ot dhe chveneaan oak Gens ne 
meeti r oO s > s+: € . aas é oc, y e she - . ‘ ‘ 4 . : i : | eI st ty ¢ 
meeting f this helpful organization through the old reliable, and not by influenced by various conditions, and 


Those in attendance were enthusiastic, Process of construction. personal letters. cxbuhanur of thn dteke ot an cee 
= a en wer nage ge ance + ogg NO MONOPOLY IN GOOD ROADS, Lime, fulphur «nd Salt—W. B. F., per acre as yng by the maturiiy of 
ablea lem to pIcK e 2as c ‘ , the crop and the choice of var ety 
‘ ay ‘le é Je 
urry back to their homes, thus widely Good roads are not only for automo- areca: - tp — Tl a ‘the ii | ‘These experiments have shown that the 
disseminating the information, and giv- piles, but they are for all, said Senator —— to yg -cgthe som lime, Saceney mune entiie Waeneane Uda ahaa af 
ing the movement for good highways farle of Michigan. We are fighting for hatteaites - ti Mae ae a — “stock food from this crop by from 10 to 
such an impetus as it has never re- g state law to aid us, and if we don’t . .™ vl, . 20% by paying due regard to these 
ceived before. Officers for the asso- get it, these people will make it warm Catalpa ‘irces—B. E. S. and L. L. J., points. 
ciation were elected as follows: Presi- for somebody. At this point the sena- Experiments on the feeding value of 
dent, J. H. McDonald of Connecticut; tor exhibited a huge roll of paper con- roots compared with ensilage for dairy 
treasurer, W. P. Judson of New York; taining the names of the grangers and stock have shown that silage is equally 
SOIEET, i. Sx Sees os ee 6S a ee eee efficient as a succulent food, while be- 


New York: You can buy catalpa trees 
from any nurseryman advertising in 
our columr:. They .are very quick 
growing tre-s, and are used quite ex- 


chusetts. The convention — pone Delegates from Oregon and California tensively fi; shade and ornamental img much cheaper to produce. 
mous in asking for nationa co-opera testified to the fact that the good roads purposes Experiments in the feeding of dairy 
tion with the several states. To this ovement is as strong on the Pacific — cows have included the influence of the 


end a national appropriation should be e¢oast as it is on the Atlantic. They Fertilizer Qvestions—Replying to amount of food and proportion of pro- 
provided. : traveled the entire breadth of the con- type inquiry 0? William A. Irwin of Jef- tein upon the milk yield. They have 
In his annual address, Sen H. S. tinent to learn something more con- gereon counts. N Y. permit me to state shown that it is possible to both over 
Earle of Michigan, retiring president cerning the improvement of the high- jtpat a mixtu.e of cottonseed meal and and under feed a dairy cow and that 
of the association, said in part: “Two ways. nitrate of soc: may be used to secure the most profitable amount is very 
years ago the American road makers The city of Hartford welcomed the a fairly high sapuentens of nitrogen in largely influenced by the individuality 
organization was born, one year a80 WE yoad puilders royally. The street cars 4a fertilizer. 1°. for instance >, 600 pounds of the animal. They have _ further 
net in Detroit, in such numbers and were at their service, and a fine ban- cottonseed meal and 400 pounds nitrate Shown that when a ration is otherwise 
vith such purposes that our delibera~ Guyet was given them in the evening. of soda were mixed into every ton of suitable, considerably less protein than 
tions have been felt throughout the The hospitality with which they were fertilizer, the percentage of ‘nitrogen current feeding standards call for is 
United States. And I predict that in received is in marked contrast to the would be something over 5, which is sufficient to insure a maximum miik 
this, our second annual meeting, we reception which was given the pioneers very much abcve the average found in production. 
shall be able to down all opposition tO of the movement a few years ago; then mixed goods. By changing the pro- Numerous tests of new dairy feeds 
ational and state co-operation with lo- they were laughed at and bowed out of portions of cot mseed meal tnd nitrate have been made and a milk substitute 
cal subdivisions, in the improvement Of @eliberate bodies to which they en- of soda, the px ‘centage can be raised. for calf feeding has been devised. The 
the public wagon roads. I believe this deavored to present their cause. The jj js desirable to have a fair proportion dairy herd has been developed by bieed- 
organization is bound to succeed be- change speaks well for the future road. of cottonseed meal in crder to maintain ing and selection until it now averages 



























yond our most sanguine anticipations The helpful papers read at the con- the mixture in good mechanical con- 350 pounds of butter per year. 

nt its birth.” vention will be presented in abridged dition, especially if it is to lie for some A series of experiments is now in 

CITY MAN TO HELP HIS FARMER FRIEND. form in these columns in the near fu- time.—[Dr W. B. Jordan, Director New progress upon the most economical 
In speaking of rural highways, Mar- ture. York Experiment Station. methods of feeding beef cattle. They, 
Dodge of the United States depart- — 

ment of agriculture, said: “From time a _ — —_ 

ut of mind it has been the theory and RDA iccasmsaaas pains arenas mari plane AERA a its EEE RE 
etice that the cities should pave Seer eet Core er ees See Pesci pean seen NSCOR Se LAGE AREER CERI is AOETEY AEE 5G Ro 














ieir streets and the country should 
make its roads. Now a voice is heard 
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through chambers of commerce and e 

irds of trade and executive offices of ro ressive ar rs Be 

e great cit to the effect that they me i 

e willing to pay money into a general : 
Sane, Sanee See Ee See Se ee , have reported results of trials in feeding Nitrogen *% 
the highways of the country; and no Increased yield per acre o: same de st whe sagt re! rs £ \ 
part of it to be used toward paving the crops receiving Nitrate é ‘ g zg re ps. ; each ase re- 
streets of the cities. Concurrently with of Soda over those ported fields of the same size, side by side, were i 
this we have the remarkable spectacle receiving none. treated exactly alike except that in each case one { 

distinguished southern statesman w) field received a Top Dressing 

Rath a in the United States senate } ma “Salstigs eich 19 bushels . P - g of 
1 bill authorizing the national govern- ——" pesos ‘ 4 ° ‘ 

ent to co-operate with the different com, a one ° a 8 : 
states or civil subdivisions thereof, in Potatoes.. ...... 76% “ ‘ ra e O O a 
the permanent improvement of the pub- Sweet Botw 87 a 

roads. : x seecsceeceeess @,880 pounds 

Hon A. C. Latimer, United States Gstien....... e200 ro (THE STANDARD AMMONIATE) 





nator from South Carolina, who in- 







roduced the bill in the upper house, Cabbages...... 23,200 “ while the other had none. The results given in 
f substantially the same character as Carrots. ....... 546 bushels the table show in each case the increase received 
the Brownlow bill, was well received Onions....... .--. 5,400 pounds by reason of the use of Nitrate of Soda. 






when he appeared to speak, on High- 
ay improvement in South Carolina. 





Bu 
results, results that any farmer can d::plicate for himself, will be 
sent entirely free to all interested. Send Post Card with your 
name and complete address with names of your chief crops. 


lletins telling all about the trials, treatment and the 





rhe senator is enthusiastic over the at- 
ntion that good roads are receiving 
il says all the leading statesmen of 

the south are a unit in favoring nations 
iid for the improvement of roads. 






















NEW ENGLAND WANTS GOOD ROADS, 














Good roads are no longer considered 
luxury in Massachusetts, said W. E. 
McClintock, in speaking on Massachue- 





etts state highway law. They are 
backed by farmers and city people 
alike. With an aggregate state appro- 








priation of $5,000,000, the commission 
has built 505 miles of good, hard, smooth 


roads in various parts of the common- Pon'’t H 7 
wealth. hi 4 ip on a S ria 
cle — 
No state can be taken as a standard Ve = 















of any 
or road building, said J. H. Macdonald | ind until We Don’t Ask for Any Money with Ord Most 
ff Connecticut. The local conditions ou get our MONG y Th « or Liberal 
must be studied, and action taken ac- | ew Vehicle mld {is / ae 8 
ordingly. Every town in Connecticut Gatalog PrITIFIF Ee ade 


has applied for state aid in the im- 
provement of its roads. 

It was the opinion of Gov Bachelder | Ky 
of New Hampshire that it is as neces- Ser as ee" Mg 
Sary to have poor roads over which all => a 8 a 1 Zins 
the people travel, as it is to have good 
steam and electric roads and deep wa- 
ter channels over which only a few 
travel, 
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every day becoming more enthusiastic | tered. Sarven patent wheels. Write forCatalog. astonishingly low prices. Don't fail to get it. large lamps, wide double fenders and shafts, ‘ 
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have shown a considerable economy in 
the use of pens as compared with stall 
feeding, and the method of feeding in 
open pens is now being tested. 

The station is also engaged in a sci- 
entific study of the fundamental princi- 
ples of animal nutrition. An extensive 
series of experiments upon the mainte- 
nance requirement of cattle has been 
completed, and experiments in co-oper- 
ation with the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture-are now in prog- 
ress, in which the respiration-calori- 
meter, erected at a cost of nearly $12,- 
000, is being employed to secure the 
most thorough and exhaustive results. 

This station was the first public in- 
stitution to employ the tuberculin test 
upon its herd. The striking demonstra- 
tion given by it in 1892 has contributed 
materially to securing popular recogni- 
tion of the value of the test. 

One of the most extensive series of 
soil tests with fertilizers, involving the 
use of 136 plots, has been in progress at 
this station for the last 21 years. 

It has also been shown that upon the 
limestone soils of Pennsylvania the 
cheaper insoluble phosphates’ give 
equally good results with the more ex- 
pensive dissolved phosphates. 

Experiments with the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers upon the tobacco crop 
have been carried on for several years 
in Lancaster county, and experiments 
are now in progress upon the growth of 
Sumatra tobacco under’ shade. Last 
year’s results indicate the possibility of 
profitable utilization of some of the 
lighter soils of Lancaster county for 
this purpose. 

Somewhat extensive 


214 


tests have been 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 











THIS DEPARTMENT is a place where those who 
wish to sell, rent or exchange their farms, as well 
as those who wish to buy or rent for a term of 
years, can make their wants known and get into 
direct communication with each other, 


FIVE CENTS PER WORD per insertion is such 
a low rate that the description of the property may 
be very complete. It is better not to economize too 
much, but make your advs state plainly the number 
of acres, how divided, the number, character and 
condition of the buildings, how the farm is watered, 
how many head of stock it will keep, the distance 
from markets, church, stezes, postoftice and schools; 
the terms of sale or rental and the exact locality. 

YOUR ADDRESS must be on your adv, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this oftice. Each 
initial counts as one word and the name and ad- 
dress must be counted as a part of the adv, Cash 
must accompany the order, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, ~ New York City 





FOR ,SALE—The fine stock farm known as 
“Meadow Brook,’’ located at Raceville, N on 


the Rutland and Washington division of the ele 


ware and Hudson system, running from Eagle 
Bridge to Salem and Rutland. Railroad station, 
school, church and postottice within few rods of 


farm. This noted farm consists of about 150 acres 
of beautiful land in highest state of cultivation, 
Seventeen buildings, all slated, and in_ first-class 
repair, Cut the past season 100 tons of hay, raised 
200 bushels cf oats, 800 bushels of corn and silage 
corn to fill 130-ton Model silo. Sixty-four cows, 
two teams, 20 hogs, 100 fowls, etc, now on farm, 
Abundance of running water at buildings and nicely 


watered with springs and brooks in every field. 
Beautiful location—midway between the flourishing 
villages of Granville, N Y, and Poultney, Vt, Fine 


on farm, On account of poor 
health of owner, will be sold for what it would 
cost to build the buildings. Would make fine gen- 
tleman’s stock farm. Would take small property in 
exchange, Correspondence solicited, C. W. ACx 
Raceville, N Y. 


LAND FOR FRUIT, truck and stock: Taising, ete. 
18,000 acres near a station on the M & O R R in 
Alabama, suitable for a colony. Selected 40-acre 
tracts, $6 per acre; larger tracts, $2.50 to $6 per acre: 


vein of red slate 








liberal terms. Orchards containing 300,000 peach 
trees adjoining. Write by illustrated folder and 
map, sent free, ALA ¢ DEV CO, 59 St 
Fraucis street. Mobile, “Ala. Henry Fonde, Pres. 
George Kilborn, Sec. 

FOR SALE—Lands and farms in Delaware, where 


unusual opportunities exist to secure large or small 
farms, improved and unimproved; full information 
by free map, reports, etc. Address STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 


“DELAWARE FARMS-—AIll sizes and prices, “pret- 
ty country, rich soil, excellent markets, all the 
advantages; free catalog. C. T. W. WILLIAMS, 
Milford, Del. 


“FOR SALE—190-acre farm on salt water, fine and 
healthy location; good land for general farming. 
For full information, G. B, SMITH, Cambridge, Md. 


~FARMS—For_ rich — “fine 
climate, write J. D. 8. 











farming, . fruit growing, 
HANSON, Hart, Mich. 





BIG BARGAINS IN FARMS, near good mar- 
kets, good schools, good roads, good churches, good 
people. Suitable for general farming, dairying, fruit 
culture, market gardening, beef raising, sheep, hogs 
or poultry. Such farms can_be found all over New 
England at snap prices. You can get what you 
want as to acreage, quality, price or locality in Me, 
N H, Vt, Mass, RI or Ct, by inserting in The 
New England Homestead, Springfield. Mass, a brief 
description of the kind a place you would like 
to bu This will cost you only 4c a hed You 
will get numerous replies and can usually fix your 
own terms of payment. 





made of the adaptability of sugar beet 
culture to this state. 

The horticulturist has made a study 
of the peach and apple industry of the 
state and has served as nursery in- 
spector under the state law. An exper- 
iment upon the growth of ginseng has 
yielded interesting results, and a study 
has also been made of the crown gall 
of nursery stock. 

Several hundred samples of commer- 
cial fertilizers and feeding stuffs are 
analyzed yearly for the control work of 
the state department of agriculture. A 
large amount of work is also done for 
the dairy and food commissioner in the 
detection of adulterations in human 
foods. 

A considerable number of samples of 
all sorts are received yearly from the 
farmers of the state and examined free 
of charge, so far as the matter is one of 
public interest. 

From one to three members of the 
station force have been constantly in 
attendance upon farmers’ institutes 
during the season for several years 
past. 


iti _ - 


Prize Awards in Marketing Experience. 





The following persons have been 
awarded cash prizes as noted in 
American Agriculturist’s offer, for best 
statements of actual experience in 
marketing farm products. This prize 
offer first appeared in these columns 
November 14, 1903, and closed January 
30, 1904. 

The first prize, $10 in cash, goes to 
Thomas J. Foster of Barry county, 
Mo; second prize, $5, to F. G. Black 
of Mercer county, Pa; three prizes of $2 
each go to Mrs George E, Monroe of 
Tompkins county, N Y, A. A. Halladay 
of Windham county, Vt, and A. H. 
Hoffman of Lancaster county, Pa. 

The following 29 persons each re- 
ceived $1 in cash: 

A. A. Skelton, Crawford county, Pa; M. N. 
Edgerton, Emmet county, Mich; Eveline 8, 
Barker, Litchfield county, Ct; E. L. Kease 
Van Buren tg Mic Jay M. Paddoc 
Brookings county, 5S. D; éharles Fries, Rich- 
land county, Wis; J. L. Geer, Hampden county, 
Mass; Mrs 'S. Josephine Fortune, Essex county, 
N J; 'w. 8 Sophia, Susquehanna county, Pa; 
John Harbert, Otero county, Col; B. F. Lake, 
Randolph county, W Va; C. H. Brewer, Union 


county, e ot William A. Good, Rockingham 
county, V N. E. Chapman, Steele county, 
Minn; C. g Russell, Windsor county, Vt; 


FE. W. Godfrey, Adams county, Ill; George H. 
Spawn, Albany county, N Y; Alf: red P, tdge, 
Harford county, Md; Edmund Parker, Worces- 
ter county, Mass; Peter W. Martin, St Law- 
rence county, Harmon, St Law- 
rence —, NY; F. A. Clark, Genesee coun 

N Y; George ‘A. Townsend, Albany county, N 

Mrs W. L. Moore, Todd county Minn; Ralph 
Farle, Bristol county, Mass; A. D. McCallen, 
Effingham county, fil; Arthur F. Johnson, 
Worcester county, Mass; J. M. Hutchison, Ma- 
con county, Ill; Frank Miur, Cook county, Til. 
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Saving the Back Numbers. 


LUCIUS GOSS, VERNON COUNTY, MO. 

A year’s subscription to American Agri- 
culturist is worth many times its cost 
price, and the two volumes are a valua- 
ble addition to any farmer’s library. 
Then why not preserve them? Whether 
the numbers shall be laid away in or- 
der, unbound; whether they shall be 
substantially, even though crudely, fas- 
tened together; or whether the most 
valuable articles, items and _ recipes 
shall be arranged in a homemade scrap- 
book, is a matter for the reader to de- 
termine for himself. The main point is 
to have them handy for reference. 

In the first place, each issue may well 
be read with pencil in hand. Mark the 
articles at the headings which are 
deemed most important, or which have 
reference to the reader’s specialty, and 





frequently it is worth while to also 
mark paragraphs that contain’ the 
meat, the kernels, of the article. 

Before laying the copy away, write 


the title and page number of each 
marked article on the white paper of 
the cover. Thus by a glance at the 
cover, the article can be at once locat- 
ed, and the memory refreshed by a 
quick reading of the marked pacsages. 
Articles, paragraphs, recipes, medical 
prescriptions, in fact, everything that 
is particularly useful in emergencies, 
can be marked with a cross or a Star. 
When a full volume of papers so 
marked have been collected, they can 
easily be bound together by some sim- 
ple home device. 

Those who prefer scrapbooks can 
make them of good wrapping paper, not 
easily torn. Each leaf of the scrapbook 


FOR BETTER FARMING 


should be made from a sheet which, 
when folded once, will make two leaves 
(four pages) of the proposed book. Be- 
tween each two leaves insert a folded 
strip of the same sort of paper, and 3 
inches in width; paste this lightly in its 


place. This fold is simply for the pur- 
pose of counterbalancing the increased 
bulk of the book, as the clippings are 
added, after it is bound. 

The clippings can be pasted on each 
page in columns, but overlapping like 
shingles on a roof. Only one edge is 
pasted to the leaf of the scrapbook, 
thus giving space for twice the number 
of columns provided for by the ordi- 
nary method; yet, as it leaves the head- 
ings partially in sight, to catch the eye, 
it is very easy to find the article you 
are looking for. The arrangement of 
the clippings may be facilitated by as- 
sorting them into classes, or by plac- 
ing each article in its special envelope 
or box. 

Of course the bulk of a year’s num- 
bers may be much lessened by discard- 
ing a portion of the pages, which the 
reader may not care so much about 
keeping, but in any case it is worth 
while to preserve those leaves and 
pages which are of special importance, 
and in a few years even such a method 
would result in a good-sized collection 
of valuable reading matter. 

—_—__~<+.- 


Resolutions by York State Grange. 





Many momentous resolutions were 
adopted and considered at the annua. 
meeting of the New York state grange 
at Cortland. A general account of the 
convention was given in last week's 
issue of American Agriculturist. The 
committee reports were right to the 
point and were well received. 

The committee on insurance reported 
a very prosperous year’s business and 
urged further co-operation along this 
line. The report covered many fea- 
tures and was adopted. The re- 
port of committee on women’s work 
was presented by Mrs L. D. Welch. 
It was an interesting presentation 
of the work accomplished during 
the past year in the publication of the 
leaflets for distribution among 


did not believe in the organization of 
woman’s clubs within the grange. Since 
the educational interests of this state 
have been greatly disturbed and hin- 
dered by the friction incidental to the 
double-headed system now in force, we 
petition the senate and assembly to 
enact some law that will secure unifi- 
cation of these interests. Adopted. 

The committee on good of the order 
reported unfavorably a resolution lo- 
cating the next state grange meeting 
at some place on the New York Cen- 
tral railroad not west of Rochester, nor 
east of Albany. It reported favorably 
on simplifying method of election of 
officers; unfavorably on changing date 
of the state grange meeting: unfavor- 
ably on establishing information bureau 
to collect statistics on lands for sale 
and rent and to secure desirable imi- 
grants as purchasers or tenants; favor- 
ably on resolution to issue a monthly 
state lecturer’s bulletin; favorably on 
asking legislative committee to use their 
influence in securing the enactment 
of state laws to close so-called ‘‘road 
houses,’’ and to prohibit the establish- 
ment of others in the future; favorably 
on the resolution to the effect that the 
grange believes that the same equality 
of rights should extend to state matters 
as are recognized in the grange, and 
that it fully indorses the suffrage for 
women and piedges its influence’ to 
secure for them this right. Invitations 
for holding the next state grange were 
received from Geneva, Ogdensburg and 
Syracuse. They were referred to the 
executive committee. The report, as a 
whole, was adoptea. 

The committee on legislation, through 
its chairman, O. H. Hale, of St Law- 
rence county, reported favorably on 
resolutions indorsing the work of farm- 
ers’ institutes and requesting subordi- 
nate granges to give every possible 
support in attendance and _ providing 
facilities required where institutes are 
held; favorably on giving support to 
any legitimate movement relative to 
text books used in rural schools dealing 
with the fundamentals of agriculture: 
favorably on asking the attention of 
the legislature to the necessity of pro- 
viding sufficient funds for the state 
experiment station, also advising an 
amendment to the present state laws, 


the | 
subordinate granges, but the committee | 








transferring the police duties of that 
institution, viz: the prosecution of the 
fertilizer and cattle feed laws to the 
state department of agriculture; ad 
versely on resolution approving bill cf 
Assemblyman Wallace of New York, 
making the exercise of the elective 
franchise obligatory; favorably on res- 
olution to amend Section 154, Chapte; 
468, Laws of 1890, to raise weight lim‘: 
so that traction engines and threshin~ 
machines may be protected in crossing 
bridges maintained at the public ex- 
pense, 
ADVOCATE NATIONAL LAWS. 

Favorably on resolution to bring to 
the attention of the state legislature 
the need of a law against use of explo- 
Sives on Fourth of July, it having been 
reported that 4500 persons are annually 
killed or maimed for life by them: o2 
resolution to petition legislature t»o 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 
Read by Halt a [fiillion People Each Week 








THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium whe 
our subscribers can readily obtain either male or 
femile help for work on their farms, as teamste: 
milk peddiers, market gardeners and ‘hothouse me. 
or women and girls as bousekeepers, or to do ord 
nary general housework, laundry work, etc. 


MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of t 
above character can use the Help Bureau vi 
protitably, because there is a very large demand tur 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women oi 
these farms and in these households. Fair wag: 
wholesome food, pure air and water and good hom: ; 
where they are apt to be treated as one of the far: 
ily are some of the advantages of situations on 
farms, 


THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion for 


; Help Wanted advs and 2 1-2 cents per word each in 








sertion for Situations Wanted advs, : 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each initial 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must a 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent to 
this office. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


the addre 5 





MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Four single men and@ one married man 
to work on one of the best equipped dairy far...s 
in the states, who understand airying and all iis 
branches, such as milking and driving horses, and 
gasoline engines and machinery; who are strict], 
temperate, and who will stay the year round; wages 
$250 to $300 per year; and also one girl to do general 
nomarwete, such ES Si coving and baking, wages $ 
per month. 8S. E, STURTEVAN 
Westmoreland Co, Pa ~ ae 

FARMER AGENTS WANTED. 
really afford to be without a Farmers’ Account 
Book. That is what makes the easy sales, on 
will have a dozen copies sold in a short time. It 





No farmer cau 


is easier than you think, We pay you liberal 
Write us to-day. FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 
CO, Newton, Ia. 

WANTED “AT ONCE—A single man, strong, ac 
tive and industrious, for general farm work; one 
accustomed to orchard work preferred; give age 
experience and references from ec employer and 
Wages expected. A, tOSS MATHESO 37 «it 
avenue, Brooklyn, NY, 

WANTED—Married Protestant man, work on farm 
willing to board help; must be temperate, willin 
and obliging; 7-room house; write age, ete. BOX 
34, South Boundbrook, N J.’ 

"FF ARMER AG -ENTS | Ww ANTE D._ Setter write us 
for our liberal terms and sample pages before 
someone else commences selling our Farmers’ Ax 
connt Book in your locality. White to-day, FARM 
ERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK CO, Newton, Ia. 

“WAN TED— ~Young. men to learn telegraphy, Pos: 





tions paying $10 to $50 a month guaranteed. Cat 
alog freee SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

WANTED Single and ‘married | man for fruit and 
general farming where honest efforts are appre 
ciated. PINECLIFF FARM, Taughannock Falls 
N » A 

Ww ANTE D—) Mar arried man; man as coac hman, g2 gar- 
dener, etc, wife as laundress; references. BOX 
ONE- FORTY, Katonah, N Y. 





WANTED ~Man- to work on farm, "good milker and 
teamster; state wages give references. JAME 








STONE, Clark’s Summit, Pa. 
WANTED—FARMER AG Le NTS. ‘The demand is 
what makes the ready sa We pay you liberal 
Write to-day. F ARMERS" ACCOU NT BOOK CO 
Newton, Ia, 
WwW ANTE D Three good. men to work on fruit and 
grain farm, Call or address SWEENEY BROS 


Gasport, N 

FARMER AGENTS Ww ANTED One farmer -“- 

thirty copies in five days. Your profits are big. 

is easier than you think. Write us. FARMERS: 

ACCOUNT BOOK CO. Newton, Ia. 

SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED-—Situation as manager large fruit, grain 
or stock farm; thoroughly experienced at farming 
in all its branches; best reference from last em 
ployer. Address JAMES ~ SCHAPP, Phelps, N > 4 


WANTED—A position as manager or foreman of 
a gentleman’s place; experienced stock, dairy. 
D. FOWLER, Matteawan, NU A 


owas By experienced American, 
all farm entleman’s place, 
West 73th. street, New York, 
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657 

















the agricultural law so as to 
standard of the amount of fat 
required in commercial milk from 3 to 
2.3%. Committee reported to refer this 
resolution to the legislative committee 


amen 
raise the 


of the state grange, with power to act 
should any bill be introduced makirg¢ 
any change in the present law; favor- 
ably to instruct the legislative commit- 
tee to use their efforts to secure the 
passage of a taxpayers’ bill, giving all 
resident taxpayers Of the age of 2) 


in third-class cities, the right t* 
vote on special tax propositions; favor- 
ably on resolution approving Senator 
Hewitt’s bill forbidding sale and manu- 
facture of cigarettes; favorably on res- 
olution opposing the Yale bill of 1903 
which does away with local option in 
the rural districts. 

Favorably on resolution favoring the 
extension of time in which a man of 


years, 


foreign birth must reside in the United 
States before becoming a naturalized 
citizen, to ten years; favorably on res- 
oluton asking the enactment of a law 
to enforce a fine of $5 per day upon 
transportation companies failing to 
provide suitable means for freight 
transportation; after being requested 
so to do by those requiring such trans- 
portation; adversely on resolution § in- 


legislative committee to 
such amendments to 
law as will make 
all rural high- 


structing 
secure, if possible, 
the Fuller highway 
the same obligatory on 
ways of the state. On this resolution 
the committee said that, although they 
favored the provisions of the Fuller law, 


they did not believe it should be made 
obligatory, thus opposing the principle 
of home rule. Comittee reported 


asking a law to require 
roots and seeds to be 
as such and prohibit- 
the mere name 


favorably on 
foreign ginseng 
sold and shipped 
ing their sale under 
“ginseng.” 

RELATIVE TO CANAL TAXES. 
of taxation 


Committee on assessment 


believed that the favorable action taken 
at the canal referendum was largely 
induced by promises given by the chief 


state that this enor- 
taxation should be in- 

insist that said 
kept, and the reve- 
of the barge 


executive of the 
mous amount of 
direct. We should 
promises should be 
nue for the construction 
canal be collected from said _ indirect 
taxation. Relative to the proposed 
scheme whereby the counties may meet 
their respective share of state bonds 
by issuing their own bonds in exchange, 
the committee distrusted such action 
as many bonds heretofore given as 
railroad aid bonds had to be paid, al- 
though no road was ever built, and 
they did not approve of any course 
which involves our local municipalities 
or takes from the pockets of the real 
property holder with expectation that 
reimbursement will be made. They re- 
affirm the position of the grange to 
continue their efforts toward the ideal 
condition of equality of taxation. Rel- 
ative to local taxes the committee said 
that all property located in a fax dis- 


trict should bear its proportionate 
share of taxation for local pur- 
poses. The report was adopted. The 


resolution on appropriating $700 for the 
Chautauqua home provoked consider- 
able discussion and the motion to ap- 
propriate the amount lost. 

Committee on agriculture recom- 
mended the re-enactment of the present 
law respecting sugar beet culture; 
asked enactment of a law to forbid the 
sale of condensed skimmilk as cream; 
as well as other similar commodities 
in imitation and semblance of cream. 
Adopted. Committee on pure food rec- 
ommended that the legislative commit- 


For Our Subscribers Only. 





rule which 
the Amer- 


Contrary to the general 
prevails among publishers, 
ican Agriculturist Year Book and 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1904 is not for 
sale, but has been published solely for 
the readers of this journal. It involved 
a great outlay of money, as well as 
time and thought. Few more valuable 
books are printed. It is not our aim 
to bribe réaders to subscribe for this 
journal so that they may obtain the 
Year Book. It is rather an expres- 
sion of good will, and one of the many 
privileges extended to readers of this 
journal. If you have not already se- 
cured it a copy will be sent on receipt 
of your subscription for the present 
year. It will interest, as well as help 
you. See description elsewhere. 


PATRONS 


tee use its influence to secure the enact- 
ment of the most stringent laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of adulterated foods 
in any form unless the analysis and 
formula be printed upon each package 
or receptacle; and favored certain re- 
strictions on the manufacture of patent 
or proprietary medicines. Report adopt- 
ed. Committee on common_ schools 


recommended that greater appropria- 
tions be made for the common schools 
cf the state. They deemed the library 


appropriation inadequate and favored 
the establishment of libraries in our 
rural schools. They advised the use of 
great care in selection of competent 
trustees in every school district and 
urged patrons to acquaint themselves 
with the working of the school within 
their districts; and favored the 
nature studies in common schools, 
port adopted. 
EXTENSION OF KURAL DELIVERY. 
Committee on rural free mail delivery 
urged patrons to use their influence 
for the extension of the service, 
to render carriers such assistance as 
may be needed in keeping the highways 
in passable condition. They also asked 
that the pay of rural mail carriers be 
increased to $890 per annum, with 15 
days leave of absence per year without 
lost time. The committee also favored 
the parce!s post system. Report adopt- 
ed. Committee on co-operation and 
trade recommended the plan adopted 
by the Michigan state grange to ap- 
point a purchasing committee to secure 
at wholesale prices twine, fertilizer, 
feeds, etc, and that the subordinate 
granges communicate direct with said 
purchasing committee, They urged 
patrons throughout to help make the 
state grange cereal exhibit at the St 
Louis exposition a success. They rec- 
ommended that a standing committee 
be appointed for the purpose of devis- 
ing some plan for the sale and distribu- 
tion of farm products. Report adopted. 
Other details and comments later. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. | 
Read by Half a Millon People Weekly 


~~ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agricuiturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Miich cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of towl, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

lusecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heiriooms. 

Looks, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, todder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tcols, implements, machinery, vebicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manuvres, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, tlowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a num counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 








~~ 


and advertisements must have address on, as w. 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 


insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “T) 
will be accepted at the above rate, but 

will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or ioe of 

kind will be allowed under this head, thus 

ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE KATE for the ‘‘l’a-mers’ Exchange’’ adver- 

7 > cnly five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


any 
mak- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York Ci 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


house in New York; estab 
cheese, eges, pork, itry, 
fruits, etc. K. a, VUOD- 
New York, 


OLDEST commission 
lished 1838. butter, 
dressed calves, game, 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, 


20 YEARS’ 
tained for fruit and 
RAN, 204 Duane St. 


“HAY, straw, poultry 
satisfactory returns; establ:s.ed 6 years, 
BRO, Philadelphia, Ia, 


experience: best 
produce, 
New York. 


aoe results ob- 
AUSTIN & CUCH- 


and all ~ produce; prompt, 
GIBBS & 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Lg ieee Lye NES—3 h an Bee Be; . h p, $150; 
saws wood, cuts feed, — work ; 
catalog free, ie UT *SROS, Cos Snot 


FOR SALE—Two new 31-2_U S separators. T. 
E. CROBS. Poughkeepsie, N Y. 





also | 





use of | 
Re- | 


OF HUSBANDRY 


LIVE STOCE. 


CHESTER WHITES--Fall stock; Shorthorn cat- 
tle; orders booked for spring pigs and calves; no 
money required until ready to go; Shropshire ewes 
bred; all breeding stock registered; Plymouth Rocks, 


some splendid cockerels and pullets: also Belgian 
hares: fine stock a specialty: have been breeding 
and shipping rovenahtned stock 14 years, SIDNEY 


Falconer, N 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
action, imported stock, six years old, we.ght | 

breeding upon application ; correspondence solicited. 
FRANK PRE 88, Conneaut, 0. 








SPRAGUE, 


stallion for sale; fine 





' POLAND-CHINAS. Original home; send to foun- 
tain head for pigs; service boars and sows bred 
with size arid bone. L, C. NIXON, Lebanon, Wuar- 
ren County, O. 





FOR SALE 
ane, gentle, 
RUNNER 
em, Pa. 





French Coach stallion, 
and prime condition. 
street, Allen- 


Imported 
good breeder, 
& CO, 1316 Linden 





ENGLISH Berkshire pigs, 6 weeks to 4 
pure-bred and good; also Barred Rock 
V, A. LOTHNERS, Lack, Pa 


LARGE 
mouths old, 
cockerels, prices low, 





BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages, best imported and 
American breeding; low price before spring farrow- 
¥. 


ing. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, N 
BERKSHIRES -100 pony all ages; must reduce 
stock; extra fine stock; special prices; circular; 
write. CLARK BROs, 


Free port, O. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows bred, Sept 





pigs; pedigreed and registered free, good ones. Write 
| JAMES A. LICK, Hibveits, V. 
POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred, choice bears, 4 








to 6 mos; splendid quality and breeding, cheap. B, 
H. ACKL EY, Spring Hill, Pa. 

FoR PERCHERONS and French Coach stallions, 
Keerkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, wte 
E. AKIN, Scipio, N Y. 


MARYSVILLE 
all ages; a fine lot. J. W 
tor, Marysville, O. 


H1ERD O I C’'s—Bred sows, stock 
WESTLAKE, Proprie 














~JERSEYS—Combination and Golden _ -—- For 
sale, 19 cows, 9 heifers, 32 bulls, 8S. E. VIN 
Landenburg, Pa, 

JERSEY BULLS, two to eight months. Poland 
China boars. bred sows. WM BIGHAM’S SONS. 
Gettysburg, Pa 

REGISTERED Chester White sow; Collies all 
ages; Pekin Bantams. GLEN MARY FARM, West 
Chester, Pa. 

PEDIGREED Chester Whites, fall pigs, boars $7. 
sows $6. O. P. sc HROEF EL, Oakfield, * Wis. 
FOR SALE—Polled Jersey bull calves, W. H. 


FORBES & CO, 


WEERKSHIRE service 
MELICK, Pittstown, N 


CHESTER SWINE— 


Yellow Springs, O. 


bears, $10 each, A, D. 





PAINDP, South Randolph, Vt. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIES 
pher, Champion 
driving strains. 
boro, Pa, 


“SCOTCH COLLIE 
erels $1. H. A. THATCHER, 


COLLIE P PU Ps- PAINE, 


-Pups from sons of Champion Christo- 
Wishaw Olinker, and others; goo 


Write FRED BOWMAN, Spring- 


PUPS. $. BP Rock 
Lack, Pa. 


Randolph, Vt. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY § STOCK. 


TIMOTHY SEED—Choice new 
grown, $3 per cwt, sacks included; big Wth annual 
illustrated catalog of all the seeds grown, free if you 
mention this paper; send to-day. RATEKIN SEED 
HUUSE, Shenandoah, la. 


FOR SALE—Second growth seed 
Rose $3 per bbl. Crown Jewel $ 
per bbl Home-grown crimson 
Cowpeas, $1.50 per bu. Onion sets, 
HOL LAND, Milford, Del. 


100,000 STEVENS Late Champion strawberry eente 


cock- 


Sout th 








recleaned home 





potatoes; Early 
. Polaris $3 
clover, yf per bu. 
$2 per bu. J. E, 


for sale: also Gandy plants from stock that picked 
12,352 qts per acre in 1903; wygite for price, stating 
mantity and kind wanted, WALTER MINCH, 

Shiloh, N J. 

TRE ES $1 worth up at wholesale prices, Send 
to G. C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 
N Y, for 8)-page catalog. Established 37 years. 
Secure varieties now, pay in spring. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS thet grow, produce 
large crops true to name. My second crop seed 


potatoes are the best; catalog free. JOHN W. 


HALL, Marion Station, Md, 


MAINE SEED POTATOES—Prices given on anv 























emantitv delivered in New York: catalog. CARTER 
& “COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. Over 
52 vaicteties, 

ssPe Rac" ROOTS— Pabastte. Barr's, Colossal, 
Cvrms's W 2.59 Lucretia Dewherry 
Pots, Sper M. S.C, CUBBAGE. Lincoln, Del, 
fet) OATS. Something new, great ylelder, 640 
bes “rom 7 a* low price, cir free. THEO BURT 
& SONS, Melrose, 0. 

C'OVER Crrrrn fey te mote: write for sam- 
le and pn DANI! WILLIAMS. R F D 8, 
il!-bo.o, O 

“PL RE PAL‘INTTO asparagus roots, excele it 

i. G. R, HAINES, Me ie an J 
sale; true 


JF 21F STRAWRTTRY PLANTS for 

to nime. J. K. LOSEE, Elnora, N Y. 
Mt) CENTU'NY 

LIPS, Johnsonv:lle, 


outs, $1 buy ALPERT PHIL 
; ty. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BROODER “INDIVIDUALITY"’—Don't 
money, It is too hard to get to be thrown away, 
You can’t afford to muss this offer. We are making 
at our factory 100 of our distinguished No 0 out- 
door brooders (10)-chick si-e). In order to introduce 
them in each neighborhood, they will be seut on 
ten days’ trial, freight prepaid, If you are then 
satisfied, they are yours for the extremely low price 
of $ each, We make this offer till Feb 29; after 
date the price and terms will be restored to 
our reguiar rates, his is a large country, and it 
takes some time to get established all over, We 
take this plan to get introduced in new localities, 
We find where we make one sale in a new territory 
we have thereby established a permanent advertise- 
ment or reputation, which soon develops into a 
large trade, We are not new at making brooders 
as many Agricultunst readers could tell you. We 
have a record of four straight years without one 
dissatisfied customer. Doesn't that speak well for 
our ability to make good breoders? How to take 
advantage of this extraordinary otter: Write us at 
once, mentioning this paper and the offer, also the 
date you wish the brooder to be shinved (not later 


215 


waste 


than April 20), giving shipving directions, etc, and 
we will at once reserve for you one of these 1000 
brooders, to be smpped on ten days’ trial—pnce 
if you are satisfied, $s Dou't waste opportunities, 
If you do another may take advantage of em, 
If you are later than Feb 2, or 1 


are 
person ordering, you will miss this cnauce, UN 7 
MFG CO, Chnton, N J. IQUB 





BROODERS—If£ you have never bought a brooder, 
don’t let this chance pass, Kaise them old style, 
hey! Well! Don’t be too chary about trying new 
things; think of the man who first ate an oyster, 
and the reward of his temerity. Read the ‘‘Indi- 
vidual’’ offer at the head of this column, 


POULTRY PAPER, 











illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial W cents; sampie tree; 
bi-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
sc.ibers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog ot poultry 
books free, MOULYRY ADV UL A'lt, Syracuse, N Y, 

MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
Acknowledged the greatest egg producing variety in 


existence; stock and eggs for sale at farmers’ prices, 
ROBERT B. PUS#Y, Princess Anne, Md 

9) VARIETIES. ‘poultry, eres, pigeons, dogs, par- 
rots, Angora goats and cats, ferrets, wy seu: 
descriptive 60-page book, 1l0c, list free. J. A, 3ER- 
GEY, Box 7, Telford, Pa, 


~ PERFECTED HATCHING SYSTEM beats in- 


cubators again; 2338 and 219% strong chickens 
nate hed; pamphlet free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville, ‘ 

BROODERS—The Peerless leads them all; catalog 
free, write to-day, 8. SI’ONABLE, the Brooder 
Man, St Johnsville, N Y. 

DON'T PAY a big price for that “incubator : send 
2c for plans and build it yourself. JUS ORRISON, 


Leighs, Va. 


ep BESED ROCKS—Orders booked, eggs, 15 3.0, 
6.00, 75 $5, 100 $6 B. H, ACKLEY, Spring Hill, 





100 BARRED ROCK or White. Ww yandot eXxR3, Ss. 
GR. ACE GIMLIN, Taylorville, UL 
TRIOS prize-winning Toulouse geese, A. BOOK- 
MA N, Seneca Falls, N Y, 


‘BROODERS The best, 
of this column, 


on trial; read at the head 


Cranbury, N J 





_ MONROE BROS, waterfowls, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
STAR SAFETY RAZOR, with the latest im- 


steel and full concave; 
latest improved box; 


proved frame, blades of best 
full nickelplated, packed in 
price $2.50, postpaid. Barbers’ razor, extra hollow 
ground, fully warranted, regular price $1.50, offered 
now for $1, postpaid, to close hardware stock. ULé 
RICHTER, Nabb, Ind, 

TRAPPERS—How to train 
skunk, kill skunk without odor, 
find young mink fox, wolf, catch hawks alive, 
baits, skunk farming ; send 3) cents for book, 
HOWARD, Saraboo, Wis. 


dogs for coon, fox, 
hunt bees, tan furs, 
scent 
FRED 


WANTED—The name and address of every farmer 
in the U 8 that has a drilled pees well, ov con- 
templates putting one down. HILLS & ROSS CU, 
Well Specialists, Medina, Wis, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ‘to- 


—Send 25 cents to- 


day for instruction Book: earn $15 weekly work ng 
for us at home. CO-OPERATIVE CO, Northamp- 


ton, Mass. 
RAW FURS WANTED-—Send for price list, F. 
8S. PALMATIER, Leeds, NY. 


qo00n WINTER apples, 
J. L. SMITH, Castile, N 


300 TONS hay. 
Co, N Y. ae 


AN INVESTMENT uniting “safety 
with certainty of fair dividends. For 20 years, in- 
yestors with us have had rood dividends, and if 
they wanted to get out have been able to do so— 
NEVER AT A _ LOSS, usually at a handsome 


oe had bushel, any quantity, 


HENRY HALL, Yorkville, Oneida 


to principal 


profit. For particulars state amount you wish to 
invest, between $12 and $1200. and address HFER- 
RERT MYRICK, Editor American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 


IF YOU WANT to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Pa- 
cific coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Mar. 


qnette Bldg, Chicago, ; price in Orange Judd 
Farmer only 4c per word. If you want to reach 
the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 


most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a 
little advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange den 
partment of the New England Homestead at 
Sprinefield, Mass, It is the eastern edition, a9 
Oranee Juda Farmer of Chicago is e wes' 
edition of the American Agriculturist weeklies. 


Good Results for Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeder. 


I obtained as good or better results 
from American Agriculturist than any 
that T advertise in. My advertisement 
was inverted under head of Farmers’ 
Exchange.—[W. H. Rink, Jennertown, 
Pa. 
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THE BURNED DISTRICT IN BALTIMORE 


The burned district in the disastrous fire which wiped out the business 
section of Baltimore Sunday and Monday of this week is here shown. It 
is within the territory bounded on the west by Liberty street, on the north 
by Lexington street, on the east by Jones Falls, and on the south by the 


Basin. Within this district were the 


big structures on Fayette, Gay, Lom- 


bard, Charles, Balderson, Ellicot, Hollingsworth and Cheapside streets. This 
district comprised 75 blocks and nearly 2500 buildings. The money loss is 


estimated all the way up to $150,000,000 and more. 


is from the New York World. 


Attempt to Organize Abandoned. 





The attempt to organize the burley 
tobacco growers of Ky and O has 
finally been abandoned. This decision 
will undoubtedly be a hard blow to 
future co-operative efforts on the part 
cf growers in the south. For a long 
time it apeared that the effort to or- 
ganize was going to prove successful, 
and that growers generally would be 
benfited. 

It was planned to have 40,000 tobacco 
growers agree to sell their tobacco to 
the association. The association on its 
part undertook to buy the tobacco 
from the growers at stipulated prices. 
It was arranged, in the event of a dis- 
pute between the association and the 
growers as to the grading of tobacco, 
the question would be settled by valu- 
ators representing each party. The de- 
sired number of growers it is under- 
stood signed statements agreeing to 
sell their tobacco to the association, 
which it was expected would be ready 
last December to take over the crops 
of members. Many growers have been 
holding their tobacco waiting to see 
what the association would do. 

The reason given for the final aban- 
donment of the plan is that the direc- 
tors have been unable to secure the 
funds with which to buy the tobacco, 
Pres W. B. Hawkins announces that he 
hopes the organization will not be 
broken’ up, so that another attempt 
may be made next year to accomplish 
the reform aimed at by the association. 
Growers who signed the contract to 
sell to the association have been re- 
leased from all obligations. 


re 


Effect of the Tobacco Revenue Tax. 


An interesting statement has been 
made public by John M, Foster of Rob- 
ertson Co, Tenn, showing the effect on 
tobacco growers of the law taxing man- 
ufacturers of leaf tobacco. Tobacco 
growers, Mr Foster says, are this year 
getting the lowest prices they ever re- 
ceived for tobacco. Were they free to 
stem and twist their crops, thy could 
sell them through agents in the Gulf 
states and the great west at 50 and 75e 
p lb. The average price this year in 
the county will be 3%c p Ib for tobacco 
that it costs 6c to produce. 

Two years ago, Mr Foster says, a 
neighbor of his sent 50 lbs of tobacco 
to his sons in Arkansas, who were of- 
fered 50c p Ib for it. Owing to the 
present law they were unable to sell 
it. The crop from which that 50 Ibs 
was taken was sold in Tenn for 8c p 
lb for the good and seconds, and 2c p 
lb for the lugs. 


The chart here reproduced 


Good Work by Growers’ Association. 


The meetings of tobacco growers 
being held in the interest of the Inter- 
state tobacco growers’ assn of Va and 
N C are creating considerable interest. 

The president, Col John S., Cunning- 
ham, who is said to be the largest indi- 
vidual tobacco grower in the world, is 
meeting with considerable encourage- 
ment in his work. 

At a recent meeting of growers held 
in N C, he declared the time has come 
when growers must. diversify their 
crops and raise more of their supplies 
at home. Unless they are able to obtain 
better prices for their tobacco, than 
have been paid during the past few 
years, they will be unable to educate 
their children or pay their taxes. At 
one meeting 87 growers joined the assn. 





=> 


The Free Manufacture of Tobacco. 


A great deal of interesting informa- 
tion was brought out on behalf of to- 
bacco growers by those who attended 
the sub-committee meeting on internal 
revenue of the house committee on 
ways and means this month, when the 
Gaines bill was under consideration, 
This bill aims to permit the buying and 
selling of unstemmed leaf tobacco by 
the grower or some person authorized 
to act for him, without the payment of 
the tax, which is now 6c p lb. A list 
of the prominent tobacco growers who 
attended this meeting was published in 
last week's issue of American Agricul- 
turist. 

Rep Gaines stated that those who 
were licensed to buy tobacco have 
combined, with the result that they ab- 
solutely fix the figures at which they 
purchase it. Mr Gaines described how 
the territory is divided among the buy- 
ers. He stated that a buyer in Tenn 
bought tobacco in a barn on one side 
of the road, but could not buy that in 
a barn across the road, although part of 
the same crop, because it was not in 
his territory. Growers who did not ac- 
cept the price of the trust had to let 
the tobacco rot in the barr. 

Col Cunningham, pres of the Inter- 
state tobacco growers’ assn of Va and 
N C, told how buyers have combined in 
the Imperial tobacco co, with the result 
that there is now no competition in the 
buying of the crop. He instanced the 
case of a farmer who after selling a 
load of tobacco went to the cashier for 
his check, only to be told his tobacco 
had not realized enough to pay the 
warehouse charges, and that he still 
owed 25c. He pointed out that the com- 
panies composing the Regie contract 
and the trust make millions of dollars 


LEAF TOBACCO 


annually, while the growers are pro- 
ducing it at a loss. 

Rep Stanley said he did not think the 
passage of the bill would affect the rev- 
enue more than $2,000,000 annually at 
the outside, and possibly not at all. It 
was stated by B. E. Cooper that where 
17 years ago there were 40 to 50 buyers, 
the American tobacco co now sends 
only one man, who only offers 3@4c p lb 
for tobacco. He said if Rep Gaines’s 
bill is carried, it will open up a large 
market in the south. 


Sales of Burley Continue Light. 








The advance in the season has not 
caused any material increase in tobacco 
offerings on either the Louisville or 
Cincinnati breaks. Up-to-date sales of 
burley at Cincinnati equal only one- 
third of last year’s total for the same 
period. The market has been fairly 
good. The average is still le p Ib 
higher than at the same period last 
year, 

At Louisville stocks of old burley ap- 
pear small. Prices have remained 
steady with no recent change. Sale 
prices of '02 red burley have run at 
$4 p 100 Ibs for trash to 18.75 for fine 
and selections, and for colory 5@3lc. 
Burley of the new crop realized 3@13.50 
and colory 4.50@15.75. 


Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—Owing to continued 
cold weather, tobacco growers have 
been unable to handle their crops to ad- 
vantage, to prepare them for market. 
Not much stripping has been done so 
far. The '03 crop is one of the best re- 
garding texture and quality that has 
been raised in the county for several 
years, being free from ravages of 
worms and of good color. Only a few 
sales have been made, prices ranging 
at 8 and 2c to 10 and 2c p Ib. Some 
raisers decline to sell their crops until 





they have finished stripping, as they 
expect better prices for their goods in 
the future and do not desire the trou- 
ble caused by early sales. The crop ot 
tobacco raised under canvas at the ex- 
perimental station on the farm of Dr 
Alexander, near Marietta, Pa, was quite 
a success, and will be repeated this 
year on an increased acreage. 

TioGa Co—Farmers are busy stripping 
and the leaf shows up sound and of 
fine quality. Owing to the poor success 
with the ’02 crop, packers have bought 
very little in the bundle, and say that 
farmers who sell that way may expect 
to get low prices, and that the chances 
are that it will be left on _ their 
hands to assort. This, if properly done, 
will bring them better prices. It is re- 
turning to the old way of selling and 
is the fairest for both parties. 

NEW YORK. 

ONONDAGA Co—In the Navarina sec- 
tion all the ‘03 crop has been taken 
from the poles and_ stripped. Sales 
have been made at 8@6c p Ib in the 
bundle. The assorting room of FE. W. 
Benthensens has been open since the 
latter part of Jan. The crops handled 
so far have shown little damage from 
hail. Quite a few ’02 crops are still on 
hand. Buyers who were through here 
last Oct and purchased several crops 
have not returned to take the tobacco. 
The growers are now looking for a 
chance to make sales to other parties. 
Farmers generally seemed discouraged 
about raising tobacco. Although the 
acreage was cut in two last year, it 
is likely to be further reduced this sea- 
son. Cabbages are selling for $42 p ton 
and potatoes 80c p bu, with only a short 
distance to haul. 

—_ 


Angora Goats—C. and M., New York: 
Get a copy of American Angora Goats, 
by G. E. Allen, 25 cents, or the very 
complete work, A New Industry, Rais- 
ing Angora Goats, by William L. Block, 
at $3 net. We can furnish both. 
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Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
Costs Nothing if it Fails 


Any honest person who suffers from Rheumatism is 
welcome to this offer. For pease I searched every. 
where to findaspecific for Rheumatism. For nearly 
20 years I worked to thisend. At last, in Germany, 
my search was rewarded. I found a costly chemici | 
that did not disappoint me as other Kheumatic pre 
scriptions had disappointed physicians everywhere. 

Idonot mean that Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure can 
turn bee A joints into fieshagain. Thatis impossible. 
But it will drive from the biood the poison that causes 
pain and swelling, and then that is the end of Rheu- 
matism. I know this so well that I will furnish fora 
fullmonthmy Rheumatic Cureon trial. Icannotcure 
allcases within amonth, It would be unreasonable to 
expectthat. Butmost cases willyield within 30 days. 
This trial treatment will convince you that Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure is a power acainst Rheu- 
matism—a potent force against disease that is 
irresistible, 

od offer is made to convince you of my faith. My 
faith is but the outcome of expe:ience—of actual 
knowledge. KNOW what it cando, And I know 
this so well that [ will furnish my remedy on trial. 
Simply write me a postal for my book on Rheu- 
matism, [ will then arrange with a druggtstin your 
vicinity so that you_can secure six bottles of Dr. 
sneor’s Rheumatic Cure tomake the test. You may 
take itafull month ontrial. If it succeeds the cost 
to you is $5.50. If it fails the loss is mine and mine 
alone. It will be left entirely to you. I mean tha. 
exactly, I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Write me and I will send you the book, Try my 
remedy fora month. If it fails the loss is mine. 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 9542, ine, Wis, 

Mild cases not chronic are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 


INCUBATORS andBROODERS 


Hot waterand hot air, allsizes, Prices from $4.00 
up. Send for new catalogue to the 
NEW HAVEN INCUBATOR CO., New Hoeven, Coon, 





































































Father I cannot 
tell alie-1 did 
it with my little 

































































Every 

true American lad 

should own one of these rifles >" 
‘ Stevens-Maynard, Je.” $3.00 
“Crack Shot” - - = 4.00 
‘Favorite’ No. 17, - - 6.00 


& Wewant to mail you 


OUR FREE BOOK 


Tells all about the “Stevens””—how to care for 
it, target shooting, hunting, fishing, etc. 

For 4 cents in stamps we will mail a clever 
kifle Puzzle that will make you think hard. 
When your dealer won't supply you, we sell 
direct, express paid,on receipt of catalog price 

J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
750 Main Street Chicopee Falls, Mass. 




































































are only two—work and weather. 


























Improved Robbins’ Potate Plaster 










Labor Saved=Profit Made 


The factors that control the farmers’ profit 
He can’t 
control the weather; he caz control the work, 


IRON AC 


IMPLEMENTS 


give the operator every possible mechanical advan- 
tage at his work, They will earn many times their 
cost because they more than double the results of 
a given amount of labor. Ask your dealer about 
these tools. Write for New Iron Age Book, and let 
us tell you more about them. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132 Grenloch, N. J. 


No. 6 Iron Age 
Combined Double 
and Single Wheel 
Hoe, Hill and 
Drill Seeder 
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SEAT OF WAR BETWEEN 


{Redrawn from 


Japan Wins the First Round, 


Without waiting for a formal declar- 
ation of war Japan hurried her fleet 
trough the Yellow sea and under the 

over of darkness sent her torpedo 
destroyers against the big Russian war- 
ships at anchor under the guns of Port 

Arthur. It was a sharp and decisive 
blow and three of the Russian shirs 
were successfully torpedoed. The great 
battleships Czarevitch, the flagship of 
the fleet, and the Retvizan and the fine 
cruiser, Pallada, were struck and badly 
disabled, the latter hopelessly. The 
Japanese fleet retired practically un- 
harm-d. Hardly had the Russians re- 
covered from the shock of this telling 
blow when the Japs attacked two pow- 
erful Russian warships, the cruiser 
Variag and the gunboat Korietz, at the 
Korean port, Chemulpo. After a short 
and decisive engagement the Variag 
was blown up and the Korietz sunk. 
Without resistance the Japs have also 
tuken Masampo, an important port in 
Korea and with these two Korean coast 
towns in her she is now 
pouring her into the country 

molested. Russia is massing her 

my along the Yalu river, separating 
Manchuria from Korea, and the oppos- 
forces must soon come together in 
ecisive battle. 

See Hay has sent to Russia and Japan 

note urging the belligerents to enter 
into some exreement by which the 
iheater of the war shall be restricted, 

ith the idea of preserving the neu- 
traiity of China. A similar note was 
nt to all the European powers asking 

-operation with the United States in 
rreventing China being drawn into the 
conflict. Favorable replies have al- 
eady been received at Washington 
from several of the powers, notably 
Russia’s ally, France, which is re- 
s equivalent to acquiesence by 
Russia in Mr Hay’s plan. 

The war in the east will put an end 
tc Russia’s participation in the St Louis 
exposition. The merchants of Moscow 
Who had subscribed $5v0,000 for the pur- 
ose, have voted to give the cr ount to 
he Red Cross societ*’ and the govern- 
ient will probably do the same. 


possession 
troops 


} 
1 
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acuaaliae : 

A eanvass of the religious denomi- 
nations of America shows the present 
membership of all religious bouies in 
the United States to be approximately 
29,000,000, an increase for the year of 
159,000. This means that Christianity 
Is just about keeping pace with’ the 
srowth of population. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


New York Press.] 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


At a recent mass meeting at May- 
field, Ky, 500 farmers agreed to plant 
only 60% of their acreage in tobacco 
this year, and to experiment in cotton 
with the rest. This action was taken 
because of the reduced prices received 
for tobacco and the promise of fancy 
prices for cotton. 


Woman’s suffrage has been brought 
up in congress by the introduction of 
a bill by Kepresentative French of Ida- 
ho, giving women the right to register 
and vote for members of congress. 

Gen Rafael Reyes, Colombia’s envoy 
extraordinary, has been elected presi- 
dent of the republic, his term of four 
years beginning next August. Gen Gon- 
zales, minister of war under the pres- 








ent administration, has been chosen 
vice-president. 
The Cuban loan of $35,000,000 has 


York banking 
paid for the 


been placed with a New 
house, the price to be 
bonds being 92. 





In spite of lively opposition in the 
house, the lower branch of congress has 
concurred with the senate amendment 
in authorizing the loan of $4,600,000 to 
the Louisiana purchase exposition. 

The railroads of the United States 
added 5723 miles of new track last year, 
not including double tracking and sid- 
ings. Oklahoma is first with 653 miles, 
Louisiana second and Texas third. 





Baltimore has set about her tremen- 
ous task of reconstruction with com- 
mendable pluck and energy. The work 
of clearing away the debris of the great 
fire is already well under way. It is 
estimated that it will cost $2,000,000 to 
clean uv the ruins of the conflagration 
and 3000 laborers are engaged in the 
task. Many individuals and business 
concerns have completed plans for new 
buildings and the work of rebuilding 
will start as soon as the burned sites 
are cleared away. 





Speaker Cannon, once known as the 
“watch dog of the treasury,” rushed 
320 private pension bills through con- 
gress in 155 minutes, making a new 
record. 





As a result of the agitation of Com- 
mander Black of the Grand Army for 
three bills have al- 


larger pensions, 

ready been introduced in the house, 
providing for a material increase in 
the government’s pay to ex-soldiers. 
Representative Sulloway of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the commit- 


tee on invalid pensions, urges a bill 


which will give to each soldier who 
served 90 days in the civil war and who 
reached the age of 62 years, $8 a month; 
66 years, $10, and 70 years, $12. He 
would also give an additional .$2 a 
month to all who served two years. 
This bill would raise the pensions of 
125,394 men now on the rolls at $% a 
month. 





Indifferent Outlook for Dairymen. 


F. H. BUNNELL, SUSQUEHANNA CO, PA. 





Cows are falling off in flow of milk 
in the vicinity of South Montrose, Pa. 
We hire our milk drawn to the station. 


Our load October 1 was 43 cans, but 
it is now only 27. Some producers have 
dropped out, aS their cows are dry, 
while others are getting fresh cows. 
Most of our herds are what we term 
winter dairies. We aim to sell milk 
every day in the year. We sold our 
milk last September to the High 
Ground dairy company, whose station 


is at Foster, Pa, for six months, at 3 
cents per quart at our homes. The 
company was to pick up and draw the 
milk themselves until April 1. As the 
company has not lived up to the con- 
tract, we are now taking our milk to 
the Empire State dairy company, whose 
station is at Dimock. They are now 
paying us $1.04 per can. 

With silage frozen in the silos, corn 
fodder frozen and snowed under in the 
fields, and the extreme cold for so long 
a time, I think that milk costs more 
this winter than at any other time 
since I began making winter milk, al- 
though grain feeds of all kinds are less 
in price than one year ago. I do not 
think that there is as much coarse fod- 
der now in the farmers’ barns here as 
usual at this season. The outlook for 
profit in the milk business for the next 
four months is not very encouraging. 
In fact, if the milk continues to in- 
crease in the market, so that the sur- 
plus keeps cutting the price, farmers 
will not get ervough for their milk to 
pay for the feed they will have to buy 
to make it. Many will let their cows 
go dry and will be the gainers by do- 
ing it. The milk business is being 
overdone. The high prices in the fall 
induced too many creameries to close 
up, and put their milk on the market, 
which has worked an injury to the 
regular milk sellers, and themselves as 
well. The sooner they are opened 
again the better for all concerned. 





_———-——. 


Congestion of the Lungs—I. L., 
Maryland, has lost five sheep. A post- 
mortem examination was made and the 
lungs were found to be very black. In 
such keep the sheep in a com- 
fortable, dry place and give each a tea- 
spoon compound syrup of squills at a 
dose three times a day in a tablespoon 
of milk. 


cases 


Wife’s Consent Required—L. K., 
New Jersey: A man who owns real es- 
tate cannot sell the same free from the 
wife’s right of dower unless the wife 
joins in the deed. A wife cannot pre- 
vent her husband from renting proper- 
ty that he owns. 

E. H. P., Pennsylvania: 
is exempt from taxation. 








The property | 
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EXTRAORDINARY MERIT 


Of a New Catarrh Cure. 


Physicians are slow to take up new 
and untried remedies, until their value 
has been established by actual experi- 
ment, and they are naturally skeptical 
of the many new preparations con- 
stantly appearing and for which ex- 
travagant claims are made. 

The most liberal and enlightened phy- 
sicians are always ready, however, to 
make a fair trial of any new specific 
and get at its true medical value. 





A new preparation for the cure of ca- 
tarrh has attracted much attention in 
the past few months and has met with 
great favor from the medical profes- 
sion, not only because it is remarkably 
successful in tbe cure of catarrh, but 
also because 1« is not a secret patent 
medicire; ar *eue using it knows just 
what ne is takiug into his system. 

It is composed of blood root, which 
acts on the blood and mucous mem- 
brane, hydrastin for same purpose to 
clear the mucus from head and throat, 
and red gum of eucalyptus tree to de- 
stroy catarrhal germs in the blood. 

All of these antiseptic remedies are 
combined in the form of a pleasant- 
tasting tablet or lozenge, and are sold 
by druggists under name of Stuart's 
Catarrh Tablets, and many recent tests 
in chronic catarrh cases have estab- 
lished its merit beyond question. 

Dr. Sebring states that he has dis- 
carded inhalers, sprays and washes and 
depends entirely upon Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets in treating nasal catarrh. He 
says: “I have had patients who had 
lost the sense of smell entirely, and 
whose hearing was also impaired from 
nasal catarrh, recover completely after 
a few weeks’ use of Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets. I have been equally successful 
with the remedy in catarrh of the 
throat and catarrh of stomach. I can 
only explain it on the principle that 
catarrh is a constitutional disease, and 
that the antiseptic properties in these 
tablets drive the catarrhal poison com- 
pletely out of the system.” 

Dr. Odell says: “I have cured many 
cases of catarrh of stomach in past four 
months by the use of Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets alone, without the use of any 
other remedy and without dieting. The 
tablets are especially useful in nasal 
catarrh and catarrh of the throat, clear- 
ing the membranes and overcoming the 
continual hawking, coughing and ex- 
pectorating, so disgusting and annoying 
to catarrh sufferers.” 





Many new routes will goin this year. We 
want name and address of every man who 
to first one sending 
us full information, 


Rural Mai 


sends in a petition. 
We will send a Ox F E 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 

















“NEW RIVAL” 


Loaded Blaek Powder Shells 
shoot stronger and reload better 


than any other black powder 
shells on the market, because 
they are loaded more carefully 
and made more scientifically. 
Try them. They are 


THE HUNTER’S FAVYORNE 
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Southern Edition, 


Designed for the great states of the 
South, from the Mississippi to the At- 
lantic, and specially adapted to the 
varied local interests and requirements 
of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

A Destructive Insect to Cotton. 

i. SHERMAN, JR, N C ENTOMOLOGIST. 

The cotton boll worm, the corn ear 
worm and the tomato fruit worm are 
all one and the same species of insect. 
(‘otton, corn and tomatoes are the cul- 
tivated plants which are most often ge- 





COTTON BOLL WORM. 
Also Pupa and Parent Moth. 


riously hurt by it, although it has been 
recorded as injuring tobacco, peas, 
beans, squash, okra and other plants. 
The insect is one of very wide distri- 
bution, occurring not only throughout 
the United States and in Canada, but 
also in Europe, Japan, Australia and 
doubtless other countries. . 

Much has been said recentiy regard- 
ing the boll weevil, which is doing 
great injury to cotton in Texas. Occa- 
sionally there are reports that it has 
appeared and is doing damage in North 
Carolina. In most cases the pest has 
proved to be the boll worm, and in no 
case has the true boll weevil been found 
here. While it is probable that it will 
eventua %y reach this state, yet it is 
not likely to do so for several years to 
come. Farmers may be assured that 
the pest under consideration is not the 
boll weevil. 

INCREASED RAVAGES OF BOLL WORM. 

The boll worm.is present in greater 
or less numbers every year, although 
as it feeds on a great variety of plants, 
it does not do so much damage some 
years as others. For the past 20 years, 
however, the pest seems to have been 
gradually gaining in numbers and de- 
structiveness, until now it ranks among 
the worst insect enemies of the cotton. 
Yet there is not the least reason to be- 
lieve that it will ever cause the aban- 
donment of cotton growing, unless it be 
that some are too ignorant or too 
indolent to make use of the methods of 
controlling it. At present its effect upon 
the crop in average years is not very 
marked. 

There are several generations of the 
insect each year, the exact number hay- 
ing never yet been definitely deter- 
mined. It is likely that there are more 
distinct broods in the eastern section of 
this state than in the middle region, 
and likewise it is probable that there 
are more broods in the middle region 
than in the high mountain localities. It 
seems probable there are in eastern 
North Carolina at least five distinct 
broods—in the piedmont section four or 
five, and in the mountain region not 
more than three or four. 

As the tender ear of corn is the fa- 
forite food of this insect, they are most 
abundant on that plant so long as the 
ears are tender enough to be readily 
eaten. Sweet table varieties of corn are 
especially subject to attack. Hence it 
is that all through the early part of the 
season, cotton is not noticeably affected 
as a rule. After the corn kernels have 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


become hard, however, the moths begin 
to lay their eggs on the cotton, and the 
larvae eat into the bolls, 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED AND TRIED, 


As the insect feeds on the inside of 
the boll, it is practically impossible to 
apply any effectual remedy after the 
cotton has become affected. Our ef- 
forts, therefore, must be to find some 
effectual means of preventing their 
first entrance into the bolls. There are 
two methods which may be used to ac- 
complish this, both of which are effec- 
tual to a certain degree, but neither of 
which is perfect. The first of these is 
generally regarded as the most satis- 
factory, although the two methods may 
be combined with even better results, 

It is possible to tempt them away 
from the cotton by having corn close 
by which is in tender ear from the 
time the cotton blooms until the bolls 
begin to open. The most advisable 
method of managing this is to leave 
vacant strips of five rows for every 25 
rows of cotton that are planted. In 
these vacant strips, at the earliest pos- 
sible time, plant one row with an ear- 
ly maturing sweet corn. It should not 
be planted too thick. During the period 
the corn is in silk, frequent careful ex- 
aminations must be made, and as soon 
as no more of the eggs are found on 
the silk, or when the ears have become 
thoroughly infested and before the 
worms are fully grown within them, 
the silk end of the ear may be cut off 
and fed to stock or burned to destroy 
the worms. Three more rows should 
be planted in corn at such a time that 
it will be in silk the first of July or 
a little later. 

Many eggs will be laid on these and 
the worms will be so numerous that 
some will eat each other. Besides, 
there are a number of extremely small 
wasp-like insects, called parasites, 
which destroy considerable numbers of 
the eggs and larvae. These will in- 
crease greatly when the worms become 
numerous in these rows. Therefore it 
will be well to do nothing to check the 
worms in the three rows, but the fifth 
and last row should be planted in corn 
at such a time that it will be in full 
silk the first of August. The moths 
which mature from the three undis- 
turbed rows will lay eggs on this fifth 
row, and this should be carefully 
watched and the ears destroyed as soon 
as it appears that no more eggs are be- 
ing laid and before the worms become 
mature. The three rows will be likely 
to yield enough in grain and fodder to 
pay for themselves, aside from their 
value in keeping the worms from the 
cotton. 

When the eggs are laid on the cot- 
ton, the young larvae feed at first on 
the leaves. Hence, if the foliage be 
thoroughly poisoned with paris green at 
the proper season, a number of the 
young worms will be killed. In order 
to do this with best success, the poison 
should be applied the last of July. The 
green may be mixed with flour at the 
rate of one ounce of green to four 
pounds of flour, thoroughly ‘sifted to- 
gether and shaken on the plants from 
a coarse sack. This method, however, 
is only partially effective and is not to 
be recommended nearly so strongly as 
that of trapping the worms with corn. 
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More Live Stock Needed in South. 


DR TAIT BUTLER, N C DEPT OF AGRI, 





The one great need of this state is 
vegetable matter to add fertility, re- 
tain moisture, prevent washing and 
leaching and reduce our fertilizer bills. 
This vegetable matter can be put into 
our soils economically by growing more 
forage crops and feeding them to stock. 
Success in these days is made possible 
only by utilizing by-products and pre- 
venting waste. We will spend this year 
about $7,000,000 for commercial ferti- 
lizers. At least $2,500,000 will be for 
nitrogen that might have been gath- 
ered from the air by leguminous forage 
crops. To supply part of that nitrogen 
we have used not far from $2,000,000 
worth of cottonseed meal, buying it in 
the ground as fertiliser. A pound of 
cottonseed*meal is equal to 1% pounds 
of corn for feeding cattle, and when 
cottonseed meal is fed, and the manure 
saved with reasonable care, three- 
fourths of the fertilizing, value of the 
seed may be regained in the droppings. 
Can we afford to continue to use cot- 


tonseed meal as a fertilizer alone, and 
ignore its feeding value? 

The cheapest way to keep an animal 
is on pasture. It has often been asked 
if we can grow the grass necessary to 
make live stock husbandry successful. 
For the past ten years the average yield 
of grass per acre in North Carolina has 
been higher and more uniform than in 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri or Kansas. Our 
lands are not as rich, but, owing to our 
longer growing season and greater rain- 
fall, we can produce as much rough 
forage per acre as any of the great 
stock raising states. If we have the 
cheapest grain food in cottonseed meal 
and can produce rough forage with ease 
and abundance, stock raising should be 
successful. 

What is wanted is knowledge of the 
industry. We must learn how to grow 
forage crops, master the complex prob- 
lems of feeding, study the principles of 
breeding, and become better judges of 
live stock. While I am convinced that 
dairying, properly conducted, will prove 
the most profitable form of cattle hus- 
bandry, with our lack of knowledge, 
the growing of beef cattle is likely to 
prove more uniformly successful, espe- 
cially on our cheap lands. Therefore 
it would be: tter to start with the pro- 
duction of beef, and after we have 
learned something about selection, 
breeding, care and feeding we can take 
up the additional problem of butter 
making. 





KENTUCKY. 


Todd Co—Tobacco is selling well, and 
advancing every day. Corn $2.50 p bbl. 
Bacon high, but everybody seems to 
have enough. Pork is 5%c p Ib. People 
holding meetings and organizing 
against the tobacco trust. 


Boyle Co—Stock has wintered well, 
and is in good condition, owing to feed 
being plentiful, and but little wet 
weather. Wheat. rye, bariey and win- 
ter oats had the poorest prospect for 
many years the first of Feb. Wheat $1 
p bu, corn 60c, rye Tic, hay $10 to $15 
p ton. No tobacco plant beds made as 
yet, and owing to present low pri®, 
but a small crop ‘will be set. A large 
area will be planted in corn, oats, hemp 
and millet. Hogs 44c p Ib, cattle 2% 
to 4%c, veal calves $3 to $5 p 100 Ibs. 

Lee Co—Very few of the people up 
here in the mountains grow anything 
but corn and a few fruit trees. There 
has been extremely cold weather, with 
very little snow,eso far this winter, 
which has hurt what little winter wheat 
has been sown in this county. Fruit 
trees looking exceedingly well, and the 
prospects are favorable for plenty of 
fruit the coming summer. 


FLORIDA. 


Marion Co—A great many cattle have 
been dying on the range on account 
of the cold, dry ‘winter, and the early 
burning of the woods. Farmers are 
busy repairing their fences and making 
preparations for the crops. 

Lake Co—The recent cold has done 
no damage here so far. Peach trees 
are now full of young fruit. Aboyt 200 
acres of beans will be planted at Mont- 
verde. Parsley is being shipped from 
that place now. It is about the only 
vegetable. leaving there for northern 
markets, but it is bringing fine prices. 

Orange Co—Fine rains have put or- 
ange trees in the best possible condi- 
tion for the heavy bloom they are al- 
ready beginning to show. Plenty of 
oranges and grapefruit yet remain un- 
gathered. 


Dade Co—The vegetable crop is moy- 
ing in considerable quantities from this 
entire section now, and the farmers are 
receiving satisfactory prices. The crop 
has outgrown the effects of the frost, 
and many. fields look as well as ever. 
Onions, cabbage, eggplant, peppers and 
cucumbers are also doing finely. 


GEORGIA. 


Sumter Co—Not a few farmers about 
Americus are carrying neat bank ac- 
counts now as the result of high prices 
of cotton, as many of them sold their 
crops at top prices. A larger acreage 
will be planted than for several sea- 
sons past. The sales of supplies, mules 
and guano recently have been larger 











than ever known, and already land is 
ready prepared for cotton planting. 
Within the past month a half million 
selected peach trees have been planted 
near Americus, and in a short time this 
section will be shipping peaches by the 
train load. 





VIRGINIA 


Buckingham Co—The cattle quaran- 
tine went into effect again with the 
first day of Feb. What with the strin- 
gent quarantine laws and the no-fence 
law, cattle raising is at the minimum. 
and the calves are being shipped for 
veal, as is attested by the great num- 
ber of crates around the depots. 


TENNESSEE. 

Whiteford, Harford Co, Feb 13—Con- 
tinued cold weather. Wheat looking 
bad. Rough feed in demand and fod- 
der brings good prices. Corn is scarce 





‘an high: many mills have to buy corn 


by the carloads from the west. 


Henderson Co—A movement was in- 
augurated at Lexington recently to 
build a fair ground. A petition was 
presented to the merchants and citizens 
of theetown asking them to take stock 
in the corporation. It was freely signed, 
showing that a deep interest is being 
manifested. About 75 shares were sub- 
scribed. A half-mile track will be built 
and a grandstand that will accommo- 
date all that will attend. It will be 
purely a county affair, as no one living 
outside the borders of the county will 
be allowed to enter for any of the con- 
tests. 


MARYLAND. 


Smith Co—Extreme cold weather 
very favorable for farm work. Wheat 
badly damaged by freezing. No plow- 
ing done. Farmers discouraged. Corn 
50c p bu, wheat 90c,, oats 50c, fowls 9%c 
p lb, eggs 20c p doz. Potatoes $1 p bu, 
sweet potatoes 7ic. Mules all sold at 
good prices. Good demand for mares 
for breeding purposes. Good horses 
searce. Stock generally in good condi- 
tion. 

Pocomoke City, Worcester Co, Feb 
14—Wheat looks poorly in this vicinity. 
Farmers behind in their work, owing to 
cold weather. Lowest temperature 8 
degrees below zero. Plum buds dam- 
aged perhaps 5%, but all other fruits, 
including peaches, appear to be unhurt 
by the cold snaps of the winter. 

Bevansville, Garrett Co, Feb 14—A 
terribly heavy storm passed through 
this section Feb 7, doing much damage 
to trees und fences and the like; also 
many buildings damaged. Wheat is 
badly injured by the heavy frosts and 
much snow. Indications are for a large 
crop of maple sugar, but the sugar sea- 
son has not opened up yet. 

Cambridge, Dorchester Co, Feb 13— 
Qne good effect of the continued cold 
Weather has been in holding back de- 
velopment of fruit buds; they are very 
apt to swell too soon and get nipped, 
but thus far they are entirely dormant. 
Near the Chesapeake they often escape 
frosts that farther inland are destruc- 
tive. The San Jose scale is now the 
worst enemy of peaches and apples; its 
presence is general. 





Laurel, Prince George Co, Feb 14— 
Wheat and grass in fine condition, Cat- 
tle, and in fact all stock, going through 
the winter in good condition. Farm 
work much hindered by the unusually 
hard winter. All farm products ad- 
vanecing in price. 

York Road, Carroll Co, Feb 14— 
Ground has been well covered by snow. 
Wheat looks badly. Markets are high- 
er: wheat 92c p bu, corn 55c, hay $10 p 
ton, apples 65c p bu. Very few cattle 
being fed this winter on account of 
scarcity of corn. A few farmers bought 
Hereford calves from Mo for breeding 
purposes last fall, all of which are do- 
ing well, and farmers are much pleased 
with them. 


Earleigh Hights, Anne Arundel Co, 
Feb 15—Ice practically gone. Captains 
expect a heavy freight back to the fire- 
stricken city, Baltimore. Farmers are 
in readiness for spring. Fruit trees con- 
sidered safe. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Independence Co—Many land trans- 
fers reported this winter. Stock win- 
tering well. The winter has been cold 
and dry, and favorable to the live stock 





industry, for every stockman knows it 
is the cold, wet weather that is un- 
healthy for stock. Cotton about all 
gathered and out of growers’ hands, 
Cattle low, hogs high and _ scarce, 
Horses and mules away up. Corn 


around 40c p bu. 


Opinion on Black Ben Davis Origin 
—At the annual meetingof the Ark state 
hort soc, held at Van Buren, Jan 12, 
the following committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate the origin of the Black 
Ben Davis and its relation to the Gano 
apple: Prof W. G. Vince~nheller, direc- 
tor of the Ark exper sta, A. W. Poole of 
Ozark and J. E. Reynolds of Maple. In 
their report, which was adopted with 
only one dissenting vote, they state as 
follows: ‘“‘We are thoroughly convinced, 
after a rigid investigation of the facts, 
that the Black Ben Davis originated in 
Washington county, Ark, on a farm 
owned by Alexander Black, commonly 
known as the Parson Black farm; that 
while it is of the Ben Davis type and 
has some of the characteristics of the 
apple known as Gano, it is a separate 
and distinct variety.” In substantia‘ion 
of this opinion they submitted consid- 
erable testimony and stated that they 


believed that if this testimony had 
been secured by the Mo hort com, its 
report would have been the same as 


that of the Ark com. 


ILLINO‘S. 

Jasper Co—Winter has been the cold- 
est for years. Since the middle cf Nov 
the cold has been almost continuous. 
On Jan 25, 16 in of snow fell, which is 
the heaviest snowfall since ‘67, when 
there was 30 in on the level. Peach 
buds all killed, except perhaps hardy 
varieties in favored localities. But few 
hogs for Feb market. Less cattle on 
feed than usual. Stock of all kinds 
healthy. Farmers looking up every 
available acre of land to put in some 
spring crop. Land advancing in price, 
and many transfers reported. 





La Salle Co—Farmers selling and 
marketing their corn. There was con- 
siderable sap in corn when husked and 
farmers will have difficulty in getting 
seed corn this year. New corn is selling 
at 30 to 34c, old 40c, oats 36 to 40c, live 
chickens 8 and 9c, butter 25c, eggs 30c, 
hogs $3.75 to $4.50, cattle 314 to 4c p Ib. 
Not much demand for cattle. Horses 
selling well at sales. 


Dewitt Co—The winter has been un- 
usually cold, with a great deal of snow. 
It has already killed a great part of 
the fruit crop for the coming season. 
Very little corn has been marketed, the 
principal reason being that grain deal- 
ers have been unable to secure cars, 
Roads have been in fair condition, con- 
sidering the weather. Corn mostly of 
poor grade and brings about 38c p bu. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Luis Obispo Co—Cattle in very 
bad shape and many dead and dying. 
Feed short and of poor quality. Stock 
in much worse condition than usual, 
even where feed was fairly good. These 
conditions are by some supposed to 
have been caused by flies last season, 
as a variety resembling the hornfly was 
very numerous and tormented the cat- 





Monday, a Holiday. 





Washington’s Birthday is, according 
to the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmers’ Almanac, a holiday 
all over the United States, except Col- 
orado, Iowa, Mississippi and New Mex- 
ico. This means a general closing of 
business—it is difficult to obtain a 
money order, draft or express order on 
that day. If, therefore, you have not 
Sent in your subscription for the com- 
ing year, please do it to-day. Just cut 
this out if you are apt to forget it, 
and it will help you to remember. It 
will gratify us to have your renewal, 
and we know you will be pleased to 
have it attended to. 


(1) 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tle night and day. Dairy farmers on 
the coast are badly discouraged, as 
there is no green feed and the time for 
the best milk flow is at hand. Much 
grain already sown dry, and sume re- 
ported rotted by the slight rains. Not 
nearly the average acreage plowed, as 
some land was too hard to plow with- 
out more rain. Fruit trees and vines 
appear in good normal condition, and 
chances for crop are yet good. Three 
artesian wells have been sunk at Paso 
Robles striking hot sulphur water at 
about 400 ft; these wells flow about 200 
gals per minute, each with a pressure 
of 60 lbs to sq in, and temperature of 
102 to 108 degrees. 

Mendocino Co—Grain doing nicely. 
Stock of all kinds looking well. The 
weather during the latter part of Jan 
and first week in Feb was very mild 
and balmy, and feed is growing in 
some places. Slow sale for all kinds of 
cattle except fat. Fat hogs mostly all 
turned off. Between 2000 and 3000 hogs 
have been driven from Long Valley 
and Round Valley this winter and sold 
off of mast. Ranchers are busy pre- 
paring for spring crops, taking advan- 
tage of the favorable weather. 


TEXAS. 


Tropical Fruits in Texas—Farmers 
in South Texas, and in the vicinity of 
Corpus Christi -particularly, are pre- 
paring to branch out in the cultivation 
of tropical fruits. Recent experiments 
have demonstrated that the soil and 
climate are both favorable for a pro- 


lific growth of Cuban and California 
products. Oranges, lemons, figs and 
other fruits will be planted. Northern 


capitalists are working in conjunction 
with the Southern Pacific railroad look- 
ing to the establishment of several can- 
ning factories in the fruit and produce 
growing districts of the state. 


Southwest Fruit Sh'ipments—Re- 


frigerator concerns have furnished an 
estimate for '04 business. They claim 
1200 cars of tomatoes will be moved 
between May 20 and July 1, from Ark 
and Tex points. The 4-lb basket crate 
will be used for both tomatoes and 
reaches. Cantaloupes will be handled 
in %-bu crates. 


Cattlemen Angry—The gen mer of 
the Tex world’s fair assn, Mr Louis J. 
Wortham, recently visited Washington 
in behalf of the cattlemen of the state. 
Texas has served notice on the St Louis 
world’s fair management that if cattle 
south of the federal quarantine line are 
to be denied exhibition, the solid dele- 
gation will fight the proposed govern- 
ment loan of $4,500,000. Chief Coburn 
has made a ruling that no cattle south 
of the federal quarantine line can be 
exhibited. The Texans contend that 
southern cattle can be safely exhibited, 
provided separate pens are used and 
other precautions taken. Senator Cul- 
bertson of Tex took up the subject of 
the exhibition of southern cattle with 
Pres Francis, but no definite promise 
was secured. It is contended by cattle 
breeders in Ta, Il], Mo, Kan and other 
states that the admission of territory 
cattle for exhibition would endanger 
their herds and many exhibitors would 
not go to the fair in consequence. 


INDIANA. 


Vanderburg Co—The wheat outlook 
is very bad, owing to drouth during 
planting time and cold weather in Dec. 
The snow that has covered the ground 
recently will be of great value. Rye 
is doing fairly well. Apples are rather 
scarce. Many potatoes will be planted 
next season because of present high 
prices. Heeled-in cabbage and other 
vegetables are keeping in good condi- 
tion. Work at present consists mainly 
in clearing, and making stove wood. 
Very little hauling is possible because 
of ice on roads. Good farm horses are 
rather scarce and command good prices, 


Jay Co—No cholera among hogs, Cat- 
tle greatly troubled with lice. Wheat 
looking well, the heavy snows being an 
excellent protection. No plowing done 
as yet, but another month will find the 
farmers busy with this work. Corn is 
being bought at 58 to 65c p 100 lbs; 
wheat 95c p bu. 


Sullivan Co—For 2 mos or more win- 


ter has had full sway. Snow fell to the 
depth of 13 in on Jan 25 and zero 


weather has been prevailing. Wheat 
went into winter quarters in a very 
weak condition. The weather being dry, 
the plant made but little growth after 
seeding time. Corn was a good crop in 
quantity, but the grade was No 4 or 
even worse. More soft corn than for 
many years. Present price 40c p bu. 
Hogs scarce and are worth $4.50 and 
over. Caitle feeders are in hard luck. 

Vermillion Co—There will be a large 
number of hogs for spring market. Fat 
cattle were nearly all shipped out in 
Dec. No sheep on hand. The average 
value of hogs p head is $6, sheep $3.50, 





mules $80, horses $70, milch cows $35, 
other cattle $30. 
oo 
Additional Tobacco Notes 
KENTUCKY. 

The Hopkinsville tobacco board of 
trade at its recent annual meeting 
passed a resolution praying con- 


gress to amend the revenue laws so as 
to permit the farmer, dealer and mer- 
chant to buy, sell and handie tobacco 
in its natural leaf, free of any tax 
whatever. The resolutions set forth 
that tobacco is the principal agricul- 
tural product of the state and that 
farmers and farm laborers are being 
oppressed and impoverished in their 
efforts to gain a livelihood cultivating 


tobacco. It was claimed farmers are 
discriminated against | reason of the 
burden of the internal revenue tax of 


6c p Ib on tobacco. 

Senator Cantrill has introduced a bill 
in the Ky legislature to establish a 
commission to be known as the Ky to- 
bacco growers’ commission. The follow- 
ing are named as commissioners: W. 
B. Hawkins of Fayette Co, pres of the 


proposed Ky burley tobacco growers’ 
assn; W. Scott Osborne of Mason Co, 
W. C. McChord of Washington Co, J. 


Cc. Thompson of Hopkins Co, and John 
D. Clardy of Christian Co. An apnro- 
priation is asked for to aid the com- 
mission. 

The 5th annual tobacco and corn fair 
will be held in Maysville, Ky, Feb 20. 
Excursion rates have been secured 
over all railroads. A number of prom- 
inent men have agreed to address the 
gathering, which it is expected will be 
the largest on record. There will be 
exhibits of tobacco grown by exhibitors, 
Some handsome premiums are offered, 
including $70 for bright leaf tobacco, 
$37.50 for lugs, $52.50 for red leaf and 
$90 for cigaret tobacco. 

OwEN Co—There have been a good 
many sales of tobacco lately through- 
out the county. In the vicinity of East 
Eagle, Tool and Cobb have purchased 
Walter Thompson's crop of about 7000 
Ibs at 10c p Ib, and Henry Litterell's 
crop at 8c. Cobb & Co bought several 
crops at 5@7c. Near Moxley, G. Lee 
and George Sanders have sold their tp- 
bacco for 9c p lb and E. McKay 10,000 
Ibs for 12\4c. Two sales made near 
Owentown include the crops of L, 
Ramsdale, 6000 Ibs for 12c, and Alva 
Slaughter’s 8000 Ibs at 10%c. In the 
Natlee section, W. Gaines has sold his 
crop for 8c to S. K. Lee. 

CLARK Co—Tobacco growers lately 
have shown a greater inclination to 
market their crops, and sales have in- 
creased in number. Near Dover, Wal- 
ter Wilson and Charles Osborn have 
sold their crops of 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs to 
the agent of the Continental co for 10%c 
Pp Ib. At Maysville, D. Knight sold a 
crop of 4000 Ibs for 7%c. 

TENNESSEE. 

MONTGOMERY Co—More activity and 
larger sales have characterized tobacco 
markets lately, owing to recent warm 
weather which enabled growers to han- 
dle the new crop. Stocks of old tobac- 
co have been considerably reduced by 
sales since the first of the year. Prices 
of new tobacco continue low. Lugs 
have sold for $3.50@6 p 100 Ibs and leaf 
for 4.75@8.50. 


VIRGINIA. 
PITTSYLVANIA Co—Growers are feel- 
ing somewhat encouraged as a result 





of an advance in the prices of all grades | 
of tobacco during the past few weeks. | 


On the Danville breaks competition on 
the part of buyers has been more keen 
for almost all grades. Reports from 
the bright tobacco section, where cot- 
ton is raised, indicate many growers 
next year purpose raising cotton in- 
stead of tobacco. In § C it is said the 
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tobacco acreage this year will be de- 
creased 75% and in eastern Carolina by 
%, It is believed these reports have 
had some effect in advancing prices. 
Common smokers have sold for 4%@5c 
p lb, common lugs and leaf fillers for 
4%@6c, medium to fine fillers 6@l1lc, 
common to fine wrappers 9@50c. Of- 
ferings of bright export tobacco have 
been light. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sales of tobacco on most of the 
breaks of N C have shown a consider- 
able increase in number. Prices on 
several grades have advanced slightly. 
An improvement is also noticeable in 
the quality of the offerings. At Rocky 
Mount medium and better grades have 
advanced $2@10 p 100. At both Winston 
and Durham prices are reported to be 
advancing. 

—_—_ -—— 7 ——_——_ 

Cotton Decline Continues—A partial 
lack of interest and support by the 
bull crowd resulted in middling selling 
down to 14.8c p lb at New York. The 
census report on ginning operations 
for the season showed a total of 9,485,- 
000 bales. This was large enough to 
have a weakening effect on prices. Ex- 
ports to date are now about on a par 
with a year ago. 





FREE STOCK PRESCRIPTIONS. 





Eminent Veterinarian will Diagnose Cases 
and Send Special Advice to 
Every Stock Owner, Free, 
during February. 


NY day of the month of 
February any reader 
of this publication 
who has an ailing 
or injured animal 
may get, entirely, free, 
advice as tu treatment 
and special prescrip- 
tions from Dr. Hess 
(M. D., D. V.8.), one of 
the most successful of 

American veterinarians. The only conditions 

are that you fully describe the animal's condi- 

tion; state what stock you have (number of head 
each kind); what stock food you have used; 
mention this publication. Send a two-cent 
stamp for reply, to Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, 

Ohio, care of Information Bureau. 

Dr. Hess is a graduate of famous American 
medical and veterinary colleges, and these 
well-known institutions and the profession 
generally recognize his written works as au- 
thoritative, and his preparations for cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry as formulations 
beyond criticism. No matter how much money 
you may be willing to pay a veterinary, you can- 
not get better service than Dr. Hess will give 
absolutely free Auring February. But this offer 
is good only for this month. 

While waiting Dr. Hess’ reply, get a package 
of Dr. Hess Stock Food and use as directed on 
the package. You will notice a marvelous 
change in the condition and appearance of 
your stock. 

It is a scientific preparation that tones up 
the vital organs of an animal—producing per- 
fect condition, vigorous health, greater weight. 
A wonderful tonic; a marvelous invigorant; a 
positive weight producer. Dr. Hess Stock Food 
is a scientific compound, the result of lifelong, 
earnest study, successful practice in medicine 
and a wide experience in handling stock of all 
kinds, as breeder, grazier and shipper. 

No unprofessional manufacturer can equal it. 
100 pounds, $5.00 (except in Canada and Pacific 
Slope); small quantities at a slight advance; fed 
in small dose; sold on written guaranty. For 
every disease and condition for which Dr. Hess 
Stock Food is not recommended, a little yellow 
card in every package entitles you to a letter of 
advice and a special prescription from Dr. Hess, 
atany time, free of charge. 

If your dealer can’t supply you write Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 

















A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed tin the home % 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is mere 
nominal—The terms unprecedentedly tiberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, address 
& post to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me pat- 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
tieed in §=«This journal then sign your name, 
office ang state. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONH YEAR AGO. 








Cattle | Hogs Sheep 


Per 100 lbs | apeamemereneinel 
1904 | 1903 | 1904" 1903! 1904 19203 

Chicago ......|#5.75)>5 75) 530 7 25'#4.85) 5.35 
New York.....| 5.40) 5.99) 5.79 7.00 475! 5.25 
Buffalo...... 530) 5.70| 570 7.20 4.85) 485 
Kansas City...| 5615) 440! 5.20 695 450) 485 
Pitisburg...... 525 5.35' 5.55 7.15! 4.85 4.95 


At Chicago, market recorded no ma- 
terial change. Supplies ran sufficiently 
heavy to meet all requirements, 
Offerings showed too liberal a_ pro- 
portion of medium steers, indicating a 
desire on the part of farmers to market 
their stock regardless of prices. Bulk 
of sales averaged easier, fair to good 
heavy steers bringing $5@5.25. 

A somewhat freer movement in fat 
cows and heifers was noted, but it was 
nothing to brag of. Competition for 
stock cattle was slack. Countrymen 
claim feeding steers are far out of line 
with fat, and accordingly bought spar- 
ingly. Milkers were in limited supply 
and sold steady, the choicer grades in 
fair request, and plain kinds sluggish. 
Fancy native steers ......... $5.40@ 5.75 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 Ibs 4.50@ 5.15 
Inferior to medium........... 3.75@ 4.30 








Western-fed steers ....... cove 3-40@ 4.90 
TORAS-TEd GEGCTH oc. cis cceccecs 3.50@ 4.50 
Texas-fed COWS .....:. 2.25@ 2.75 


Extra native butcher cows... 3.25@ 4.00 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.65@ 3.15 
Good to choice heifers........ 3.75@ 4.75 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.25@ 4.00 
CARINE GOCE ccvccescciccees 75@ 2.20 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 lbs 3.25@ 4.25 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.25@ 3.75 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.50@ 7.25 
Milch cows, p head...........25.00@50.00 

Hogs recorded a 10@15c advance. 
Higher provision markets and moderate 
arrivals were largely responsible for 
the upturn in prices. The advent of 
war in Asia also exerted some influence 
en the market. For the first time in 
many weeks the bulk of sales were 
above $5, averaging at 5.10@5.30. Tops 
commanded 5.37%. ° 

The sheep market had all it could do 
to hold its own, offerings being liberal. 
Eastern points were mostly lightly sup- 
plied, however, and this helped check 
Any serious downward movement here. 
The better class of finished lambs so!d 
at 5.50@6.15, poor to medium 4.75@5.25, 
best wethers 4.25@4.60, ewes 3.65@4, 
bucks 2.50@3.50, yearlings 4.75@5.35, cull 
sheep 2.50@3, feeding lambs easier at 
4.50@4.90, 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


— 








Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot saa i907 | 
1904 , 1903 | 1904 | 1903 1904 | 1903 


Chicagu... | 98%, 








74% 50 | 43 | 42%) .34%, 


New York] .97%| .8:% 60 | 61 | .49 | .45 
Boston..... — — | 58%] 59 | .55 | .46% 
Toledo..... 1,00 | .77% 46%] .46%9] 44 | .38 
St Louis...| 97%) 713% .45 | 42 | 42 | .36 








Min’p'ls ....| .9545' .76% .414,| 42 | 39 | 133% 
Liverpool. | — | .88 61 62 — -- 





At Chicago, the wheat trade has been 
marked by continued nervousness. 
Prices were early advanced, and a few 
days ago made new records, with May 
selling at 97¢ p bu and July 89c. Sub- 
Stantially the same influences were at 
work which have prevailed for several 
weeks. Bullish speculators were in the 
saddle, and instrumental in forcing the 
advances indicated, feeding out more or 
less wheat at the high level and tak- 
ing profits. 

The reactions were not especially 
heavy, however, as many bullish 
influences were in evidence. Actual 
fighting in Japanese waters was as- 
cribed as one reason for strength in the 
grain markets. In this same line was 
the disturbing rumor of war between 
Turkey and Bulgaria, important senti- 
mentally at least, as southeastern HKMu- 
rope is a heavy producer of breadstuffs, 

Winter wheat conditions in the 
southwest caused some apprehension, 

A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 

Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Conn., says if any sufferer from Heart 
Pisease will write her she will, without 
charge, direct them to the perfect ttome 
eure she used.—[Adv. 
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and the bulls encouraged this, making 
the most of the fact of scant snow pro- 
tection, low temperatures and some 
drouth. The Mich state report was 
bearish, placing winter wheat at 95, 
and no damage indicated during Jan. 
The cash demanc for wheat on milling 
account was somewhat better, particu- 
larly for the choice srades. Poor wheat 
continued dull at a sharp discount. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour averaged mod- 
erate to small. 

Influences at work in the wheat mar- 
ket were also evident in corn, this ce- 
real being strong and weak by turns. 
Foreign markets were fairly firm, and 
the cash demand for corn generally 
good on both export and domestic ac- 
count, particularly the latter. No 2 
corn for Feb delivery 50@5lc p bu and 
May 538@54%c. 

Oats prices secured early in the 
month failed to hold, under liberal re- 
alizing sales, speculators desiring to 
take profits. The course of other ce- 
reals affected oats, the standard grade 
for Feb selling down to 39%c p bu, fol- 
lowed by some recovery, May 42@44c, 
July 3814@329%c. 

The offerings of barley were light, 
selling at steady to firm prices. The 
cheaper grades were wanted for mixing 
with oats for feed purposes, and malt- 
sters were ready to take all the good, 
heavy, bright grain. Prices covered a 
wide range of 40@45c p bu for feed bar- 
ley upward to 58@60c for choice malt- 
ing. 

Grass seeds were dull, partly due to 
the continued cold weather, timothy av- 
eraging easy on the basis of $2.95@3.05 
p 100 lbs for prime cash or Mar deliv- 
ery. Clover quotable steady around 
10.75. 

At New York, winter patent flour 
sold at $4.70@5 p bbl, rye flour 3.40@4, 
buckwheat 2@2.20. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 
.Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight anu commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

The markets continue in excellent 
shape. Protracted cold weather cut off 
shipments to more northern markets. 
Dealers say storage stocks have been 
encroached upon freely the past few 
weeks and these must be replenished, 
For this reason they aver the,prospects 
are still promising to sellers. Exports 
for the season are close to 2,800,000 bbls. 


At New York, offerings were ample, 
prices well sustained. York Imperial 
brought $2.25@3.25 p bbl, Spitzenberg 
2.50@4, Northern Spy 2.25@3.25, Bald- 
win and Greening 2.25@3, Hubbardston 
2.25@2.75, King 2.50@3.75. 

Beans. 

At New York, stronger features de- 
veloped under light receipts. Choice 
marrow sold at $2.75@2.85 p bu, me- 
dium pea 1.75@2.07%, lima  2.45@2.50, 
kidney 2.60@2.80. 

Dried Fruits. 


American dried fruits are meeting in- | 


creased favor abroad. Last year 43,- 
658,000 lbs of dried apples and 63,617,000 
Ibs of prunes were taken by foreign 
countries. Never before have these 
figures been equaled in our dried fruit 
export business. With American farm- 
ers maintaining a high standard of 
products, the trade outlook is flatter- 
ing. 

At New York, general trade steady 
with a light demand. Evap apples 
brought 5@7c p lb, sun-dried 3%@5c, 
chops $2.25@2.55 p 100 lbs, raspberries 
22@238c. 

Eggs. 

As was expected and predicted the 
mid-Feb egg market proved most er- 
ratic. New York received heavier sup- 
plies, but with a cold snap ensuing 
the decline occasioned thereby was 
partly regained. The trade is absolute- 
ly at the mercy of the fresh receipts, 
owing to the exhausted storage stocks. 
Therefore any pronounced increases or 
decreases in the daily supply will cause 
prices to fluctuate widely. While val- 
ues continue abnormally high for the 
season, it will be noted that the ten- 





dency of the market is toward a lower 
level. 

A car of eggs sold on the N Y mar- 
ket a few days ago had traveled over 
5000 miles. Cal dealers bought them 
in Kan last spring, shipped to the Pa- 
cific coast and stored them. The ad- 
vancing eastern markets caused the 
owners to realize a profit by shipping 
to Chicago. From here the eggs were 
sent to N Y. Although the freight bill 
amounted to nearly $450, the eggs made 
money, owing to the phenomena!ly high 
prices prevailing at eastern markets 
this season. 

At New York, the outlook is most un- 
certain, yet the demand is fair at cur- 
rent prices. Quotations are, fancy eggs 
34@38c p doz, westerns 31@32%c, south- 
erns 29@33c, checked 26@27c. 

At Boston, cold weather caused a firm 
tone to trade. Fancy hennery 37@38c 
p doz, York state fresh 34@35ic, south- 
erns 30@32c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, storage men hold cran- 
berries with confidence, yet the demand 
is moderate. Strawberries slow and 
steady. Fla oranges $2@3 p bx, grape 
fruit 3@6, cranberries 5@8.50 p bbl, 
strawberries 25@50c p at. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, no abatement in the 
brisk demand and prices right in line 
with last week. Best timothy 85@95c 
Pp 100 Ibs, clover 50@60c, salt 50@60c, rye 
straw 90c@$1.20. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, the market showed a 
disposition to further advance. West- 
ern spring bran $20.85@22 p ton, mid- 
dlings 22@24, ,red dog 24.50@25, linseed 
oil meal 24, cakes 23.50, cottonseed meal 
26. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, high prices brought in 
European potatoes, which are offered at 
2.75 p bag. Market for domestic pota- 
toes weak. Quotations: Me 2.50@2.70 p 
sack, Long Island 3@3.50 p bbl, York 


state and western 2.75@3 p 180 Ibs, sweet 


-potatoes 1.50@3.75 p bbl. 


Onions. 

At New York, state and western on- 
ions commanded $2@3 p bbl, white 2.50@ 
5. See article on onion situation print- 
ed elsewhere in this issue. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fresh supplies were 
larger, but general trade nearly steady. 
Live chickens 11%@14%c p Ib, turkeys 
15c, ducks 80@90c p pr. Dressed turkeys 
17@19c p lb, capons 14@22c, chickens 11 
@20c, fowls 12@14c, cocks 10@10%c, 
geese 8@l14c. 

At Boston, demand good save for tur- 
keys. Dressed chickens 12@20c p Ib, 
fowls, 13@15c, ducks do, capons 14@ 
20c, squabs $2@2.50 p doz, live fowls 
13@14c, roosters 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage values still 
holding their own, domestic bringing 
$25@35 p ton, celery 10@50c p doz, cauli- 
flower 1.50@3 p bskt, kale 1.25@1.50 p 
bbl, lettuce 20@50c p doz, okra 2@3.50 
p carrier, spinach 3@5.50 p bbl, cress 
1@1.75 p 100 bchs, radishes 3@4, parsley 
4@5, cucumbers 25c@1.25 p doz, aspara- 
gus 3@6, rhubarb 30@60. 

At Boston, beets sold at $2.25@3 p 
bbl, brussels sprouts 12@l5c p qt, pars- 
nips 1.50@2.50 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
50@60 p ton, string beans 2@4.50 p cra, 
tqmatoes 1@2.50 p carrier, turnips 1.25@ 
1.40 p bbl. 

Wool. 

Trade a little quieter. Stocks are of 
such small compass, however, that this 
is not affecting prices. Fine and fine 
medium territories dull. Pulled wools 
fairly well sold ahead. At the seaboard 
eastern scoured fleeces sold at 24@34- 
Pp lb, grease 12@22c. 

sealiiecasccenihdiaMinsceicaie 

You may deal in perfect confidence 
with any advertiser in American Agri- 
culturist, being protected by our guar- 
antee, provided in writing to advertis- 
ers you always state, “I saw your adv 
in the old reliable A A” 
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EVERY PAIL OF MILK 


Ya owes you acertain amount 


When a man owes you 
money, and you want to 
get it badly, you simply 
send around a good col- 
lector, and if he is a good 
collector, and the man that 
owes you is worth it, he’ll 
= | get it. 


THE BEST COLLECTOR 
IN DAIRY LAND IS A 
U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR. 


It’ll collect every drop of cream the milk owes you. 


Write for illustrated catalogues 


For Westérn Customers we transfer our separators from Chicago, La Crosse, 
Miuneapolis, Sioux Citv, Kansas City and Omaha. Address all letters to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


CREAM 
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Pulverizes and spreads evenly, thick or thin, 











» manure, Its superiority ap- 
pears in the fact that it is a dis- 
tinct improvement onthe Kemp 
Spreader, which we still manu- 
facture and which has beenthetypi- 
cal Spreader for 25 years. Spreads 
Mh 211 manures of every character and 
“ condition and all commercial fertil- 
S, any desired quantity per acre, unloading the 


largest load in 3 to 6 minutes; apron automatica!ly returns to position in the next 65 feet driven. 

A SPECIAL FEATURED MACHIN 
for convenience of handling and perfection of work, Notably superiorini s Beater Freeing device,Direct Chain 
Beater Gear, Sperd Regulation and Automatic Return of Apron. Positive and dependable in all movements. Sim- 


lestin gear, lightest in draft, least chance for breakage. 


T \e driver never dismounts for any purpose but con- 


rols everything from his seat. Made in four sizes ad sold uider stroncest guarantee as to materials, workman- 
ship and duty. Investigate fully before buving. Catalogue with valuabie chapter on farm fertilizing mailed free. 


@ BUVRPEE MANUFACTURING CO. BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..25 @26 c 24 @25 c 24 @25 c 
1903 ..26 @27 c 26 @26%c 25 @25%c 
1902 ..27%4@28 c 24%@25 c 26 @26%ec 
No break to be noted in the gradual 


upward trend of the butter market. At 


the seaboard, fancy cmy is selling at 
295@26c p lb, the top price in many 
weeks. Dealers are inclined to be con- 
servative and are not taking a bullish 
view of the’ situation. Nevertheless, 


ihe feeling in all quarters is much bet- 


ter than a few weeks ago. Slowly, but 
surely, the heavy storage stocks are 
being reduced, owing to liberal con- 
sumption. The past month, Boston, 
New York and Chicago holdings have 
been cut down by some 150,000 pkgs, a 
reduction more pronounced than that of 

year ago. 

At New York, prices advanced 4%@lc 
p lb the past week. Fancy cmy sold 
at 26@26%c p lb, state dairy 18@2lc, 


factory held 18@14%4c, renovated 14@ 
ljlec. 

At Boston, fancy northern cmy com- 
manded 25c p Ib, firsts 23@24c, dairy 15 
@19c, packing stock 13@13%c, renovated 
14@17'%e. 

At Chicago, cmy took the lead in a 
generally firm to higher market, extras 
elling at 24@25c p Ib, firsts 19@2Ic, 
ladles 13@14c, dairy 15@20c, roll 12@13c. 

The Cheese Market. 
Exporters are evincing little interest 
in full cream cheese, claiming prices for 

h in foreign markets do not encour- 
ge shipme! For cheaper grades, 
however, a fairly constant and satis- 
factory inquiry is noted, exporters con- 
fining their efforts to skims and under- 


ts, 


priced creams. Holders show no signs 

of lack of faith in the market, refus- 

ing to make concessions save in cases 
here shaving prices a trifle enables 
hem to move large blocks of cheese. 
At New York, fall made full cream 

sold at 11%@12c p Ib, late made 10@ 
ec, skims 54@8c. 


At Boston, extra York twins brought 
144,@12c p lb, sage 11@11'%c, westerns 


210 


At Chicago, twins bring 9144@10c p Ib, 


inter-made 84¢@1l0c, specialties 11@ 

- 2 . _ zs = — — 
Dairymen Urged to Co-operate. 

The s} il meeting of the Five States 


meries association last 
ek was attended by a lot of enthusi- 


-oOpel itive re 


stic dairy farmers. Representatives of 
following co-operative creameries 
responded to the roll call by Sec Wil- 
liam Hunt. Black river milk and 
ream company, Delaware valley 
ilk and creamery company, Boon- 
ville milk and cream company, De Ruy- 
milk producers’ association, Earl- 
ville milk producers’ association, Hol- 
land Patent milk and cheese company, 
Kenwood valley dairy company, Port 
Leyden milk and cheese company, 
Smithboro dairy association, Elgin 
dairy company, Chemung creamery 
ompany, Lyons Falls milk and cheese 
ompany, Montrose dairy company, 
Thompson creamery company, Cold 
Spring dairy company, Sheds Corners 
milk producers’ association and Wind- 
sor creamery company. Some others 


arrived later. 

The treasurer’s report was accepted. 
It showed a balance of $90 on hand, 
On motion of James Dart, a committee 
of three was appointed by the chair to 
formulate a plan for increasing mem- 
bership and attendance at meetings. 
The committee appointed were James 
R. Dart, Rodger Searle and Selden 
Munger, who reported the following 
resolutions at the afternoon session. 

We deem it proper and advisable 
that a personal effort be made to in- 
crease our membership and further the 
interests of our organization. In order 
to fully carry out the object of the co- 
operative creameries association, we 
must unite in a close corporation, the 
majority of the co-operative creameries 
of the five states co-operative cream- 
eries association territory. To do this 
must enlist and secure as members 
of our organization those co-operative 
creameries not now members. There- 
fore, be it resolved, that this meeting 
appoint a committee of one or more on 
each line of railroad running through 
Such milk shipping territory, and that 


we 
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they shall be empowered to solicit ad- 
ditional membership, receive and re- 
ceipt for annual dues and do all in 
their power to facilitate the operation 
of the association by notifying mem- 
bers of meetings and urge full attend- 
ance from each route. The railroad 
fare and legitimate expenses shall be 
borne by the association. These reso- 
lutions were adopted. 

It was requested that each route name 
its representative to act as superin- 
tendent in accordance with the above 
resolutions. The following were named 
and elected: O & W railroad, O. G. 


Sawdey of Earlville; Erie, William 
Hunt of Great Bend, Pa; Lehigh Val- 
ley, F. H. Bunnell of South Montrose, 
Pa: Utica division, Otis P. Moore of 
Roxbury, N Y: D, L & W, south of 
Binghamton, Selden Munger of Mont- 


Utica and Syracuse division 
of D, L & W, David Sherwood of 
Greene, N Y; N Y Central and Black 
river, D. C. Markham of Port Leyden, 


rose, Pa; 


N Y; E, C & W, J. E. Hinds of De 
Ruyter, N Y. Motion supported that 
these committeemen shall report at 


least once a month to secretary and 
treasurer of the association. 
ccioneennditinatdinaindaniinl 
Producers and Co-operation—At the 
recent annual meeting of the Port Ley- 
den (N Y) milk and cheese co, the fol- 
lowing directors and officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: John E, Ha- 
berer, pres; D. C. Markham, vice-pres; 
G. W. Kentner, sec-treas; J. R. Ed- 
wards and F. Hoyt. The milk is con- 
tracted until October 1, 1904. They are 
shipping at present about 90 cans per 
day. Farmers are not producing as 
much milk now as they were a year ago, 
due to the low price paid by the milk 
dealers of New York. It becomes more 
and more evident that the producers 
should co-operate and control the milk 
shipped to New York. The only way 
this can be accomplished is by organi- 
zation. Every shipping station send- 
ing milk to New York should be owned 


by farmers. It is the best investment 
they can make. Our milk averaged the 
farmer $1.17 per 100 pounds net from 
April 1 to Oct 1, 1903. We received 


over $100 per month rental for the sta- 
tion during the year. The station cost 
us less than $5000 complete. Brother 
farmers, this was accomplished by or- 
ganization and co-operation. I could 
name a number more along this Black 
river section that have done the same 
thing.—[D. C. Markham, President Co- 
operative Creameries Association. 


Tne weath- 
er all over southern Cal was very un- 
favorable to vegetable culture. The 
lack of rain has cut down the supply 
of shipping vegetables several hundred 
carloads below estimates made early in 
the season. The celery crop 
ticularly disappointing. On account of 
cold nights and frost, which wilted the 
tops of young celery, the crop will be 
several hundred carloads short. 
800 carloads of this vegetable have al- 
ready been shipped, and the supply for 
the remainder of the season will in no 
way equal the demand. Cauliflower, 
which is next in importance to celery, 
is scarce and high. 


Shortage of V-getables 





Normanay Cattle 
size, red or brindle, mixed with more 
or less white. They are rather smooth 
in form but not beefy, and on the other 
hand not of the pronounced angular 
dairy type. They milk fairly well and 
may be considered as fairly satisfactory 
dairy animals. In some respects they 
are somewhat like Ayrshires, though 
there would be no danger of confound- 
ing the two. This is in answer to A. 
L. Yates of Broome county, N Y.— 
{Prof H. H. Wing, Cornell University, 

Dressed Meats—At New York, veal 
calves sold at 9@12c p Ib d w, barnyard 
54% @6%ec, lambs $5@11 ea, pork 4%@7%e 
p Ib. 


are of medium 











CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, 
long considered incurable; and yet there is one 
remedy that will positively cure catarrh in any of 
its stages. For many years this remedy was used 
by the late Dr, Stevens, a widely noted authority 
on all diseases of the throat and lungs. Havin 


was par- | 


Over | 
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The World’s Standard of Merit 





greater than ever before. 


RANDOLPH & Canal STs., 
CHICAGO. 
#2tS Fusert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
98 & 11 Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


HE DE LAVAL was the original Cream Separator 
and has always kept a big lead. 
been in a class by itself. 

all over the world and doubled nearly every year. 
25 years other makes of separators have come and gone 
and the merit of each has always been measured by 
comparison with the De Laval. : 

And so it is in 1904—the De Laval superiority is 
Protecting patents and 25 years 
of experience helps to make and keep it so. 
same cost De Laval Machines offer at least double value 
in efficiency and durability over all possible competition. 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


It has always 
Its sales have spread 
For 


For the 


121 Youvute Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor« Srreet, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermory AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 




















Turn Toward Ohio 
FOR GOOD 


Farm Bargains 


a ww 





These are but a few of the good 
things we have to offer: 


Proposition No. 1—10l acre farm on hard 
pike road four miles from city. Black 
and clay loam—level—water by two wells 
and running stream. Nine room house, 
good barn and buildings. Price $6000, 

Proposition No. 2—Corn farm, 213 acres, 
two miles from village junction of Penn- 
syivania and Big4 R. R. 178 acres black 
loam, balance clay loam soil. Good two 
story frame house. If sold in thirty 
days the price will be only $14,000. 

Proposition No. 3—580 Acre stock farm, 
well drained, fertile and level, Two- 
story frame house, ten rooms, tenant 
house, six rooms. Three large barns. 
Well watered, Near Marysville. $23,000. 

Proposition No. 4—53 acres, well watered, 
level, productive soil, three miles from 
Marysville on good road, six room house, 











“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 








Seekers after rest and recreation in 
a bracing climate, amid enchanting 
scenery surrounded by fruits and 
flowers, are going to California this 
winter in greater numbers than ever 
before. 


The way to go is by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


The new trains of this system give 
a fine service, fast time, and afford 
every convenience and luxury. 
Inquire of ticket agents regarding the 
new facilities. 


Four-Track Series No. 5, “America’s 
Winter Resorts,” sent free, on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp, by George H, Daniels, 











barn, sheds, corn cribs, etc. Price § 


We handle only farm lands and we quote 
you on most anything you want. Write 
and get our book of descriptions on Ohio 
land. Write now. It’s free for the asking. 


Bell Bros. & Stevenson, 
Dept.N,. Marysville, Ohio. 


TELEPHONES 


and line material for 


FARMERS’ LINES 
So simple you can build your own line, 
Instruction book and price list free, 


The Williams Telephone & Supply Co 
74 Seneca St., Cleveland, O. 











General Passenger Agent, Grard Central 
Small Investments 


Station, New York. 
That PAY... 5% 








H°w the SMALL investor, 
distant from growing cit- 
ies, can_put his poney into 
THE BEST SU BU RBAN 
REAL ESTATE SECU RKI- 
— on equal terms with 
e operators, is a question 
wectly solved by our “Cer- 
ificate Plan” for_handling 
mail accounts. Write for 
strong testimonials and complete information, 
Safe, profitable, withdrawable investments, pay- 
ing 6 per cent. per annum for every day invest 
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tested its wonderful curative powers in th d 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge to all sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases, 
this recipe, in German, ench or English, with full 
directions for pre! ng and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. 
A. Noyes, 817 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE TRAINED STEERS 
Master Baldwin and His Steers. 


Herewith is a photograph of Master 
Herbert Baldwin, a Connecticut boy, 
and his trained steers, which he ex- 
hibited last fall in the presence of Gov 
Chamberlain and 10,000 people from all 
over the state. Master Herbert is a 
sturdy, modest little fellow of 15 years. 
The steers are grade Holstein, nicely 
matched, and nearly solid black. They 
were 16 months old at fair time, when 
the photograph was taken, and have 
been raised and trained by Herbert en- 
tirely alone. 

They are not only trained to drive 
and work, with or without yoke, in any 
place, but have been taught various 
tricks, such as going to sleep (as shown 
in the picture) lying down, jumping 
over each other and various other 
tricks. That Master Baldwin has the 
right idea about farming is evidenced 
by his patience in training these calves 
in addition to his regular work on the 
farm and attending school in the win- 
ter months. He is teaching them some 
more elaborate tricks this winter, pre- 
paratory to showing at the fairs next 
fall. 

Gov Chamberlain was very much in- 
terested in the lad and took special 
pains to shake him by the hand and 
talk encouragingly to him, and Christ- 
mas week remembered him by sending 
him an autograph photograph of him- 
self. Such boys as Master Baldwin are 
needed on the farms north, east, south 
and west. 


A Unique Washington Birthday. 


JACK NORD. 





The Myers family were always noted 
for their pleasant evenings, so when 
they sent out invitations for a George 
Washington’s Birthday party, you may 
be sure not one who could possibly 
manage to be there stayed away. 

The first to arrive were the very 
near neighbors, and just as soon as 
they caught sight of the big, old-fash- 
ioned sitting room, they one and all 
exclaimed in admiration. For the My- 
ers boys and girls had been very busy, 
and the result was certainly unique. 

All the pictures and wall decorations 
had been removed—that is, all except 
one picture, a fine portrait of the Fa- 
ther of Our Country. This portrait 
hung at the farthest end of the room, 
and was made the center of the deco- 
rative arrangements. 

The old, familiar story was clearly 
told by a tree and a hatchet placed on 
the floor beneath the picture; the 
hatchet was imbedded in the tree, and 
the latter seemed about ready to fall, 
but was held in place by a very clever 
arrangement invented by one of the 
boys. 

Old newspapers and periodicals had 
been searched until the necessary num- 
ber of cuts of different-actions in- the 
life of Gen Washington had been 
found. The prints were cleverly and 
artistically arranged around the walls, 
and to crown all, flags of all nations 











OF MASTER BALDWIN 


were interspersed with the beautiful 
evergreen boughs, 

Whist was played for a while, there 
being two tables, and a game of ping- 
pong kept a few more busy and inter- 
ested, but the real fun of the evening 
was caused by the “innovation,”’ 

Little Freddie Myers, all rigged 
out in a George Washington suit, 
hatchet and all, was master of this 
part of the affair. His suit, hat, etc, 
were made of paper, and the hatchet 
was real. He carried in his hands 
sheets of paper, 8x10, and a generous 
supply of cheap pencils, the latter 
nicely sharpened, 

Going from one person to another, 
he distributed the pencils and paper, 
requesting each one to write from four 
to eight lines of poetry on some event 
connected with the life of the man in 
whose honor the party had _ been ar- 
ranged. Everyone had to write some- 
thing, but a few escaped the poetry, 
by promising to write a little anecdote 
instead. 

Luncheon time came at last. It was 
served in the dining room, and while 
not very elaborate, was made very 
picturesque by the daughter of the 
house donning a Martha Washington 
dress, also made of paper. While 
the guests were enjoying the goodies, 
the elocutionist of the family read 
aloud the poems and anecdotes writ- 
ten during the evening. Some of them 
were really laughable: and some were 
really clever. No names of the authors 
were read, and many wild guesses were 
made at the end of each, as to the 
person responsible. 

Altogether, the 


party was a great 


success—so much so, in fact, that the 
girls decided to keep all the articles 
written, saying that on the next Wash- 
ington’s Birthday they would send 
them to the persons who wrote them, 
as a remembrance of a jolly, happy 
evening. 


—-_ 


The Beautiful World. 


MARY C, HUNKINS,-14 YEARS OLD. 





It rests with ourselves whether we 
shall live in a “beautiful world” or 
not. We have all met those whose very 
Presence is a benediction; who soothe 
and quiet those about them and with 
whom we feel on a higher and better 
plane. The world is the better because 
of these people. 

It is the one purpose and business of 
life to be happy. A person owes it to 
himself, his friends, society and the 
community in general to live up to his 
highest possibilities, not only now and 
then, but every day and hour. No one 
has any more right to be unhappy than 
to be illbred. Emerson says, “Life is 
an ecstasy and nothing less is really 
living.’”’ People who are cross and 
disagreeable exist, but they do not live. 
On the other hand, cheery people are 
a great comfort. When we have any- 
thing to do we should do it well. If 
we are only bootblacks we should be 
the best ones to be found. Real life is 
the result of selecting the best around 
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YOUNG FOLKS 


us, and he only is the true artist who 
creates his own beautiful world. 

If one would be happy, let him make 
others happy. Happiness is the most 
beautiful thing in the world. One’s 
personal enjoyment is a very small 
matter, but one’s usefulness is very 
important. It is only loving trust and 
faith that produce energy. One who 
depends on another to mark out his 
path for him can never make much 
impression on those around him. 

“Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place,” 


Pay Dirt on the Plains, 


Oo. H. BARNHILL. 








In pioneer days miners used to 
come hundreds of miles to sell their 
gold dust at Ft Benton. The bartend- 
er at the old Overland hotel had a lit- 
tle spoon that he used to scoop out a 
dollar’s worth of gold for a drink of 
whiskey. When the miners got drunk 
they would spill their gold dust, and 
lots of it got in the cracks of the rough 
board floor. 

A long time after that the old hotel 
was torn down to make room for a new 
building. An old miner offered to do 
the cellar excavating for the dirt, and 
he got the job. He piled the dirt down 








by the river and washed out $300 worth 
of gold. He knew what went through 
the cracks of that old floor. 
Kitty Laughed—We have a pig 
whose mother stepped on him when 
small and broke one of his hoofs off, 
s0 we brought him into the house. He 
is now 21 inches long from the end of 
his nose to the root of his tail.h When 
we call the cats for their milk, he will 
run as fast as he can go. We have 
therefore named him Kitty. One night 
we all went into the sittingroom and 
left him in the kitchen, but just as soon 
as he woke up and discovered we were 
gone, he went into the bedroom, and 
seeing the light in the room where we 
were, he came in, “‘jawing” all the way. 
When he saw us he burst right out, 
and it sounded so like a person laugh- 
ing I have always stuck to it that he 
laughed.—[W. B. Y., Vermont. 





A Happy Girl—I am ten years old. 


I go to school and like it. I have three 
brothers and three sisters. We have 
three cows, but I do not help to milk, 
For pets we have a dog and two cats. 
The dog’s name is Jack, and the cats 
are called Tom and Molly. We have 12 
pigeons, but they are not very tame. 
They come down from the barn and 
eat with the chickens. We have about 
35 hens. I like to feed the chickens and 
hunt the eggs.—[Myrtle V. Good, Penn- 








Silversmith to Table 


No Middleman’s Profit in Mclrose Plate. 
This Case of Silver Plate Would Cost at Retail in Any Store $11.85 


HIS fine combination case of 
tableware, the Florence Design, 
consists of 6 Medium Knives, 
6 Medium } saanons , — ae 
Spoons, 6 Tea ns, u 
pote, i Sugar Shell and 2 Napkin 
on best steel and hand burnished. 
The spoons and forks are plated on 
German silver and the plating con- 
tains 20% more silver than the ordi- 
nary standard plated ware. With 
ordinary usage these will wear for 
15 years. The design is one of the 
handsomest ever produced. We 
furnish this in bright finish or the 
popular French Grey, which gives 
a rich and elegant effect, comparing 
favorably with sterling silver. This 
makes a beautiful wedding present, 
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At Factory Prices 


Direct from our own Factory. 


.. Why pay your dealer from $5 to $40 more for a stove or 
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KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 


Saving all dealers’ and middlemen’s profits? We save you from 25% to 40% 
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Approval Test 
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and a guarantee under a $20,000 
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We are manufacturers, not “mail 
order” dealers, 

We make everything we sell and 
sell to the user exclusively, 
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ranges in all parts of thecountry,and 
can refer you to pleased customers in 
your own neighborhood, 
terns. large square ovens and guaran- 
teed fire backs. All blacked and pol- 
ished ready to set up. Send 
Approval Offer and Catalog 


Kalamazoo Stove Go., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit alt owr ranges and cook stoves with our patent 
oven thermometer which makes baking easy. 


t the Men Wash 


if they won't buy you an O. K. Washing Machine. 
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An 8 Year Old Boy or Girl Can Run It 


while you hang up the clothes. Saves lots of time and hard work 
and does away with wash-day backaches. The 
dividends a year, payable every washday. We urge that you goand 
‘ K. at your local deoler’s store. If he does not 
handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
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does the work quicker, 
better and much easier 
than any other washing 
machine onthe market. 


O. K, declares 52 





Love and Laurel. 
By Susie Bouchelle Wight 


CHAPTER I. 


Habersham looked about her 
kindly interest. The cabin, so 
plain, and yet so immaculately clean, 
seemed a fit setting for the weather- 
beaten little old maids she remembered 
well—‘‘the Walsingham gals,” as 
were known throughout the set- 
tlement, although the youngest of 
them would never see thirty again. 
Three beds, beautifully made up with 
plump pillows, and gay pieced quilts, 
occupied three corners of the single 
large room of the house. In the re- 
maining corner was a cupboard, and 
near it a pine table pushed up against 


Miss 
with 


so 


they 


the wall and covered with a coarse 
vhite cloth. Two of “the gals” sat 
near a splint basket, industriously sew- 
ing on a double Irish chain. Miss Maria 

t on the back doorstep, knitting, and 
Miss Mirandy, who had risen to meet 
and greet her visitor, took a chair op- 
posite her, and laid her knotted brown 
hands in her checked gingham lap. 

“Them books?” she said in reply to 
a question about a neat shelf, sur- 
mounted by a cluster of wild honey- 
suckle in a blue mug. “Oh, they be- 
long to Laurel. She's the beatin’est 
child you ever saw for readin’ and 
learnin’. Why she goes around like 
somebody in a deep study, all the time.” 

‘Laurel? Why, I didn’t know you 
had a child in the family; but it has 
been—let me see—why it has been eigh- 
teen years since I visited Aunt Helen 
befuore!’" Miss Habersham’s tone was 
tentative. She was wondering about 
the child. 

“Yes’m, eighteen year, come tater 
diggin’ time, and you know pa was 
livin’ then... He went back to ol’ North 
Ca’liny, that very winter, and old as 
he was, he brung us home a step- 


mother for a Christmas gift. Laurel is 
her child.”’ 
“And is the mother living still?” 
“Oh, no’m! She was a puny little 
thing, and she never lived long enough 
even to set eyes upon her baby.” 
“Laurel is such a pretty name. 
you select it, Miss Mirandy?’’ 
“We-all kinder agreed on it,” replied 
the old lady. ‘You see pa’s wife was 
a mountain gal, and though we all was 
us good to her as we knowed how to be, 
it seemed like the last two or three 
months she was here, that she couldn’t 
hardly bear the sight of these flat piny 
woods. She kept on a talkin’ about 
Junylusky, and the hills, and the blos- 
scems at home, and on the very day she 
died, she spoke two or three times 
about its bein’ bloom time for the 
laurel up there, and so we all thought 
Laurel was the only name for the 
baby. Yonder’s the child now!” and 
stepping to the open.door, Miss 
Mirandy called loudly, ‘“L-a-u-r-e-]! 


Did 


O—h, L-a-u-r-e-l! Company’s here!” 
When Miss Habersham shook hands 
With the tall giri who met her eyes 


with a frank and undeprecating gaze, 
she wondered how so fair a blossom 
had come to the gnarled and withered 


Walsingham stock, and all the time 
that she was making pleasant little 
talk to the girl, she was trying to 
fathom the meaning of that face, 
which was fraught with expression in 
every soft tint and curve. The gray 
eyes were fringed with long, heavy, 
dark lashes, which swept downward 
over a faint flush of perfect health. 


The mouth was large and firm, and 
the chin showed determination, but 
somewhere in the features lurked some- 
thing which conveyed a hint of unrest 
ond potential weakness. 

“Miss Mirandy tells me you are fond 
of books, Laurel. Which is your fa- 
vorite?”’ 

“Oh, I like them all,”’ said the girl. 

“Now if that ain't jest like Laurel!" 
Miss Mirandy chimed in.” She won't 
never give herself away. When she 
warn’t more’n knee high to a duck, we 
&als used to try to git her to say which 
one of us she loved the best, and she’d 
always say, ‘all alike.’ I tell you, 
there’s a gal that does a heap of 
thinkin’ and precious little talkin’.” 

The color deepened in Laurel's young 
face, and she glanced out of the door in 
evident embarrassment. Miss Maria 
made room on the step for her to come 
to her side, and Miss Habersham tact- 
fully steered the conversation away 





EVENINGS AT ,HOME 


from Laurel’s ways, to Miss Mirandy’s 
hobby. 

“Yes’m, if I do say it, as shouldn’t 
maybe, there ain’t a lazy bone amongst 
us gals, and we all get along fine anl 
comfortable. The home and patch is 
our’n you know, and we make a right 
smart little garden sass to sell. Then 
we raise consid’able chickens and tur- 
keys, and piece quilts and do quiltin’ 
for the neighborhood. M’ria, she sells 
all the socks she can knit, and Jane 
jllen and Luvenia go out to do sick 
nussin’. It’s nip and tuck with us 
sometimes to git along, but it all evens 
up in the long run, and though we're 
gust only a house full of women, we 
uin’t none of us tasted the bread of 
charity yet! We're savin’ now for 
Laurel's eddication. Seein’s she so 
book-smart, we want her to be a school 
teacher,” 

At the mention of her name Laurel 
slid quietly down from her seat by 
Miss Maria, and disappeared amonz 
the bushes in the dooryard. Miss Hab- 
ersham smiled indubitably back and 
Miss Mirandy gave her a knowing look, 
and then leant eagerly forward in 
quickened interest. 

‘“‘Does she want to be a teacher?” 

“Law, Miss Hab’sham, she’s’ so 
cur’us, we can’t tell what she does 
want, but she’s mighty diggin’ to learn, 
and mighty good conditioned about 
mindin’ of her elders, so we know she'll 
teach if we say teach.” 

“Well, listen, Miss Mirandy! There is 
a scholarship I can get for her in a good 
school in the mountains, if she will 
zo, and it will not take much more 
saving for you to send her there,” and 
then Miss Habersham patiently ex- 
plained the ins and outs of both the 
scholarship and the school which had 
been so well begun to help just such 
girls as Laurel, only to hear Miss 
Mirandy lead in a quartet of most pos- 
itive noes. They would never let Lau- 
rel go to any school that even sug- 
gested charity: they would pay her 
way, but if that could be managed, the 
school in which Miss Habersham felt 
such an interest, would suit them as 
well as any. 

As she rose to go, 
Laurel’s bookshelf and read the fitles 
of the dozen well-worn volumes. It 
was just such a heterogeneous collec- 
tion as she had expected. Two or three 
kig subscription books, a novel or two, 
a tattered child’s history of England, 
and a few school books, and Miss Ha- 
bersham sighed to herself as she 
thought how little was there to feed a 
hungry young mind. 

In the weeks of her visit to her aunt, 
who lived near the Walsinghams, she 
went out of her way to make friends 
with the solitary silent girl, and though 
she felt that she made but little prog- 
ress, she became so interested in her 
that she began scheming and contriving 
to bring things to pass in the way she 
desired. The way opened at last, when 
she discovered in a shanty in the cor- 
ner of the Walsingham yard, a loom 
with which the sisters could do won- 
derful things in the way of counter- 
panes and blankets, but which was for 
the long time all unused, because such 
articles could be bought so cheaply that 
there was no demand for the home- 
made ones. In a little while Miss Ha- 
bersham had found orders among her 
friends to keep that loom going stead- 
ily, and this made it possible for the 


she went over to 


sisters to send Laurel at once to the 
school up at Walesca in the mountains. 
CHAPTER II. 

A knot of brightfaced girls were 
gathered about a table in one of the 
larger dormitory rooms. Books and 
magazines and maps were scattered 
thickly about, but there was no study- 
ing going on, and the softened rays 
from the lamp fell upon faces which 
amusement and 


wore expectancy, 
Gcoubt commingled. Presently the door 
opened, and Lizzie Decker came in 
laughing. 

“Well?” the other girls asked in a 
chorus. 

“Well,” she echoed, “you see that I 
failed, by my coming back alone. I 


knew when Miss Hollis asked us to try 

and draw Laurel in 

of her shell, that it was no use!” 
“Tell us what she said, and what she 


did?” 
“When I tapped at the door, she 
opened it readily enough, and even 


asked me in, but all the while she held 
the knob in one hand and the fingers of 
the other in her book, in a way that 
was suggestive! She seemed to 
been eating her supper, late as it was, 
for there was still a little smell of the 


oil stove in the recom, though she had 
thrown the windows wide, and there 
were the remnants of a meal on the 
table.’’ 


“What did she say, Lizzie, when you 
asked her to come in this noon and 
study with us, and then join in our glee 
club singing afterward?” 

Lizzie laughed again. ‘“‘Miss Con- 
nerat herself couldn't have put more 
style into the way Laurel said, ‘Oh, it 
is very sweet of you girls to ask me, 
I am sure, but I can study best alone, 
and as for the glee club, I am sorry, 
but I cannot sing at all.’ I tried to in- 
sist, for I knew Miss Hollis would be 
so disappointed, but Laurel just let 
me talk away, until I was done, and 
then she said, *You must remember 
that although I am in your class, Liz- 
zie, you girls have two years the start 
of me, in your thorough preparation, 
and that I have lots of work to do if I 
am to keep up. Teaching myself as I 
did, I learned so many things wrong. 
I wish I could feel like going into your 
sitting room of evenings, but I can’t.’ 
All the time she was looking at me so 
positively that I knew it was no use for 
me to persist.” 

“She is a queer girl,” said Eilen Har- 
mon thoughtfully. “The teachers say 
they cannot come close to her, and it is 
like she might belong to another race 
from us girls, when the only outside 
difference is that we came from round 
about here in the mountains, and she 
came from a turpentine farm, farther 
south in Georgia.” 

Miss Hollis passing down the hall 
overheard, and guessed at the import 
of the words. So the girls had failed to 
win Laurel aw»y from her _ solitary 
habits again. She hesitated but a mo- 
ment, and then went across the sward 
to where Laurel had a room in a tiny 
dormitory. 

“My dear,” she ssid brightly, when 
the girl opened the door at her knock, 
“T have come to make you a little visit.” 
Laurel's grave young face broke into a 
smile, for Miss Hollis, of all the teach- 
ers, was her special admiration, and 
she placed a cha'‘r for her very near 
the window, where a breeze sweet and 
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fragrant blew in from the mountains 
and stirred the petals of the wiid roses 
on the sill. It Muttered the leaves of 
the open book in Laurel's lap, as she 
sat down on a shirt waist box, facing 
Miss Holhis. 

“Your room is always so sweet, Lau- 
rel.’ The teacher looked appreciative- 
ly around at the exquisite neatness of 
the plain littl room. “I have never 
seen a girl accomplish go much with so 
little!’"’ She detected a new brightness 
creeping into the girl’s face at the 
words of praise, and looked away from 
her and avout the room again. Lau- 
rel’s tiny oil stove and her few cooking 
vessels were hidden out behind a 
screen, but the solitary plate and the 
one cup and saucer were disposed on 
the long book shelf with as much care 
as though they were daintiest Sevres 
instead of cheap blue ware. A bowl or 
two flanked them at either end, and 
just below the books was another shelf 
hidden by a short full curtain of pretty 
figured cotton, and here Miss_ Hollis 
guessed that the’ store of provisions 
Was put away. The bed was a soft 
mound of snowy smoothless, the floor 
as cleax and sweet as only new pine 
boards can be, and over the mirror of 
the plain little dressing table drooped 
a long, graceful spray of mountain ivy. 

“How lovely these roses are, Laurel!” 
Miss Hollis lifted the cluster from the 
sill to bury her face a moment in their 
fragrant pickness. 

“[ sold my loaf to get them,” said 
the girl quietly. The teacher gave her 
an inquiring glance, and then smiled 
back as she saw the rare curve which 
had stolen about the red lips, and the 
unwonted shine in her dark gray eyes, 

“Do you not remember what you 
read us only yesterday? ‘If I had but 
two loaves, I would sell one of them 
and buy hyacinths to feed my soul!’ ” 
The teacher’s heart gave a glad leap. 
She felt that she perhaps had come in 
exactly the right time to surprise this 
queer lowland girl out of her careful- 
ly hidden inner self, for talk had al- 
Ways seemed so hard for her on other 
occasions. 

“You see, Miss Hollis,’’ Laurel con- 
tinued, “every now and then, all 
through the week I have been thinking 
of that rose thicket we saw when we 
went through the pass to church Sun- 
day, and those big rocks piling up 
around them, but somehow I could not 
see how I could steal back for another 
look, there have been so many things 
in the way until to-day. It would have 
been so nice to get there and study, but 
with the ironing still undone, I could 
not spare the extra time for going and 
coming, but to-day—I thought so long 
and so loud, that I just had to go, and 
so if I miss that algebra lesson to- 
morrow, you will know why.” 

“T understand your feeling, dear, and 
I know your lesson will not suffer, for 
your thus feeding your soul. You have 
grasped the idea, I think, and I must 
tell you that it seems to me to show in 
se many other ways beside this. Just 
think, when you go back to your people 
and the home Miss Habersham has told 
me about, how’ much you will carry 
back, and what a wonderful help you 
are going to be to the children growing 
up about there, when you begin to 
teach them.” 

It was as though the soft mountain 
zephyr had borne a blight on its wings. 
Laurel's face lost its brightness and her 
eyes resumed their accustomed look of 
stony indifference. Miss Hollis felt that 
She had blundered in some way, and 
hastened to add, “Of course, Laurel, I 
am taking a good deal for granted, but 
we ve all felt almost from the day you 
entcred school that you were prepar- 
ing yourself for some good life work— 
your application and earnestness, and 
your denying yourself the pleasant 
companionship of the other _ girls, 
though I am not sure but you are losing 
a great deal in that!” 

Laurel dropped here eyes to the book 
in her lap, and her lips grew unsteady, 
as she listened to Miss Hollis, who 
spoke on, determined that though she 
might blunder, she would say all that 
was in her heart to say, for the next 
time she tried to approach the girl, it 
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A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 
Mr A. 8S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Ct (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder disease will 
write him he will direct them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He makes 
no charge whatever for the favor.— 
(Adv. 





AROUND THE TABLE 


might be as always before that she 
would be utterly unresponsive. 

“You see, my dear child, no charac- 
ter can develop symmetrically in soli- 
tude, and that practically is what you 
are making for yourself. Why not 
share with the other girls the beautiful 
thoughts which are striving within you 
for still further expression than you 
can give them in good recitations and 
in making the most of your surround- 
ings, and learn in turn from those of 
lighter nature how to be gay, and how 
not to take yourself quite so seriously?” 

‘Because,’ said Laurel, passionately, 
and so quickly that it was speech with- 
out volition, “because all these other 
girls here are just a part of what I 
was born hating—that ugly bare life 
that I am working to get away from! 
Teaching? No, ma’am! I will not pre- 
tend that I want to go back to help 
those people there! If I ever teach at 
all, it will only be to get away from 
them, to live, to have beautiful sur- 
roundings, beautiful clothes, an@ to see 
and hear those things I love to read 
about every day—the pictures, the mu- 
sic and the great, lovely world!” 

“But, Laurel!”” Miss Hollis exclaimed, 
astonished and disappointed, “these are 
all externals. Have you missed that 
better thought which would tell you 
that beauty to do its perfect work must 
be born within, and work its way into 
the outward life? It is not at all a 
matter of colors and tones, nor even 
of modes cf speech and manner, It is 
something inwrought with the most se- 
cret springs of our lives.’” 

The stormy flash had died out of Lau- 
rel’s eyes, but her face was still flushed 
as she said coldly. “I am sorry I spoke 
so. I mignt have known you could not 
understand. You do not know what it 
is to be born and reared where every- 
thing grated on you from the time you 
can first remember, and to be starved 
and struggling for something better all 
the while. I don't see why I said any- 
thing to you, but sometimes—’”’ 

“Sometimes, childie, we women have 
to tell our troubles or die, don’t we, 
dear?’”’ Miss Hollis broke in upon the 
girl’s bitter speech and concluded it 
lightly with a smile. ‘‘Maybe I cannot 
quite understand from your point of 
view, but I can sympathize, and I am 
willing to have you unburden yourself 
to me whenever you will. Didn’t you 
ever have anybody at home to pour out 
your troubles to?” 

“Yes, one person,” answered Laurel 
slowly. ‘‘Only one,’’ and she restlessly 
fingered the pages of her book, as 
though the question had disturbed her 
afresh. Miss Hollis rose, and the girl 
went with her to the door. The teacher 
bent down as she said good night, and 
taking Laurel’s face between her hands 
kissed her gently and was gone, 


{To Be Continued.] 
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The Average Husband. 


JOHNSON, 


When it comes to averaging, Helen, 
isn’t it probable that the average hus- 
band has a preponderance of the cares 
incident to home life? At the altar, 
wfen the minister has sealed with his 
benedictioh this “partnership” you 
have dilated upon to the discredit of 
the husband, he takes upon himself 
obligations far greater and more ex- 
acting than fall to the wife. 

Now, Helen, if you are a wife, and 
your husband is like the average hus- 
band, he certainly does not intrude on 
nor interfere with your pantry affairs. 


That is to say, he doesn’t tell you not | 
to burn the cookies and pastry and | 


bread, and thereby waste material that 
his head or muscle has furnished. You’d 
think him preposterous if he did. 

This average husband never thinks of 
dictating the arrangement of the par- 


‘lor or sitting room furniture—he buys 


them and his wife always does the se- 
lecting,. he merely paying the bill. 
Now, Helen, let him manage the bus- 


iness affairs after his own thought. He | 


usually has his wife’s and children’s 
welfare and happiness at heart, and 
sometimes the wife doesn’t half real- 


ize the extent of the sacrifice her hus- | 





band willingly makes to provide for | 


his family. 
———EE a> i - — 


Always use this magic phrase, ‘“‘T saw 


your adv in the old reliable A A’’ when 
Then you will | 


writing to advertisers. 
be fully insured under our guarantee at 
head of editorial page. 


Te Mary. 


MOSES TEGGART, 





Thy voice, thy briefest uttering, 

Full of the music of the spring, 

Fills and floods my heart with joy! 

It makes me feel glad as the boy 

Who, all his heart attune with spring, 

Thrilled when he heard the throstles 
sing. 


Yet is there something in it, too, 

Of fountains fresh as morning dew; 
Of fairy rills that laugh and play 
And dance and frolic all the day. 

But evermore the morning dew 
Ascends in thy sweet voice, anew. 


Also, in it I hear the reed 

That vibrates when the mourners lead 
The warrior to his resting place— 
The tremulous tone, the finished grace, 
The soft lamenting notes that lead 
My soul to depths of thought, indeed. 


But still predominant the ring 

Of richest music Known to spring! 

As if the many song birds were 

Let loose from thy white throat and 
fair. 

Yea, ‘tis from thy red lips the spring 

Herself in every word takes wing. 


=> 
=> 


A Heavy Baking List—I am a maid 
of 17 summers, and live on a farm of 
80 acres in Michigan. We have four 
horses, seven cows, 14 pigs, five sheep 
and about 40 chickens. The following 
is an account of what we baked during 
1903 for a family of 11 and a good deal 
of company: Loaves of bread 1286, bis- 
cuits 2719, shortecakes 49, cookies 1032, 
molasses cakes 39, cakes 228, puddings 
94, buns 34, cupcakes 716, pies 59, Dutch 
cakes 2, johnnycakes 32, plum puddings 
2, fruit cakes 3, doughnuts 114. Besides 
these there were numberless griddle- 
eakes and potato cakes.—[Edith IL 
Dawson. 


Still on Deck—There seems to be 
such a eall around the table for the 
old Tablers, that I told Hitty I guess 
I’ad write a few words. She reminded 
me that no one had called for Brother 
Jenkins, but I told her that was the 
reason I was goin’ to write—there wa’n’t 
no need of those writin’ whose names 
were not even forgotten. Of course 
she laughed as she always does, though 
the other day when she said that she 
guessed ‘‘winter’s back was broken,” 
and I told her I didn’t know about ‘win- 
ter’s back, but I knew mine was pretty 
near broke, she looked sober enough. 
What a winter we are having! I reck- 
on “the oldest resident’ never expe- 
rienced anything like it, and even the 
old Tablers cannot expect to be very 








lively. Noticing all the talk about 
matrimony, Hitty and I have been 


rather afraid to step in, lest they be- 
gin to talk about divorces next, and 
neither of us have had any leanin’ 
that way so far. But then you know 
Hitty had kind of a leanin’ toward be- 
ing fashionakle in former days, and 
there is no knowin’ where she'd stop 
if she Once got interested in fashionable 
matrimony.—[Brother Jenkins. 





Lucille: Were you not embarrassed 
when young Dr Jones asked you for 
your hand? 

Ethel: Dear me, yes! I hardly knew 
whether he wanted to take me or my 
pulse! 
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Piles Cured 
Without Pain 


In the Privacy of Your Own Home. 
The free trial package which we send 
to all who write ‘will give instant re- 
lief and start yeu toward a perfect 
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MRS. MAUD SUMMERS, Cured of Piles by 
Pyramid Pile Cure, After All Remedies 
and Doctors Had Failed. 


cure. After you have tried that, you 
can get a full-sized package from any 
druggist for 50 cents. Frequently one 
package cures. It is applied in the 
privacy of the home, Call for Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure and nothing else, All 
druggists have it, for it has cured so 
many cases of piles and relieved so 
much suffering and is so popular a 
remedy that no druggist can afford to 
be without it. 

The healing process begins immedi- 
ately with the first application and 
continues rapidly till the sufferer is 
perfectly cured. The pain ceases at 
once and you go about your é«euties 
without further inconvenience. 

This is much more sensible than be- 
ing cut and tortured with a knife. It 
is much more satisfactory than a 
humiliating examination by a_physi- 
cian. It is much cheaper than paying 
a big doctor’s bill for an operation. It 
is a certain, safe and painless cure for 
piles, 

Write Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for free trial package which will 
be sent in plain wrapper. After that 
is used, you can get full-sized package 
from us or any druggist for 50 cents. 
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$38 Pa i d Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Wash 
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Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
KSLPy Throat may result in an Incur- 
revue able Throat or Lung Trouble. 
For relief use BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES. +. 


Sold in Boxes only. 
Avoid heliatione.” Ak dh Mlerum thes 
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NEW AND REGENT BOQ S 


Irrigation Farming, L, M. Wilcox .............. 
Left-Uvers Made Palatable. I, G. Curtis...... L060 
VURANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

62 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
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** 1900 * WASHER CO. 
ae 








Freight prepaid, No money or promise of any kind required, Use it for 30 days; 
then if you do not wish to purchase, return it at our expense. We 
Freight both ways, Unlike all other washers, the ‘‘ 1 
through the clothes and washes them absolutely clean in six minutes with no 
wear or tear on the garments or the operator. Perfectly adjusted 
he same for it as for the bicyele—make it work with little effort. IT ABSU. “SS 
TO YOU FOR 30 DAYS. Write to-day for full informa- 


39 B. HENRY STREFT, 











Whether a housekeeper does her own wash- 
*“ ing or not the worry and work connected 
with “Blue Monday ” literally chain her to 
the wash-Tub, Let us send you 


The “1900” 


BALL-BEARING 


FAMILY WASHER 
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Ball-Bearings do q 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 






Wide Range of Styles. 


the definition of the word 
construed to mean 
anything which is becoming, as applied 
to dress. Styles were never before so 
diversified and of such contrast. By 
keeping in mind a few general rules, a 
woman has select lines best 
suited to her Every 


This winter 
“fashionable” is 


only to 
individual 


needs, 





4465—Misses’ Shirt Waist, 14 and 16 


‘ rs 


voman is a law unto herself. She knows 


what to select to give her hight; if she 
is too broad, she does not exaggerate 
the drooping shoulder line -in her 
blouses nor does she wear the beruf- 
fled Victorian skirts, but one close-fit- 
ting instead. Verily it is a day when 


one may choose what one likes of styles 
past and present and still be in fashion. 





6009—Ladies’ One-piece Dressing Sack, 
small, medium and large sizes. 
bands, are all the go. The application 
of bands or folds—a revival of the style 
of 1870—is seen on many skirts. The 
Certainly, there is no complaining about 
lack of variety in materials. 

Among the trimmings, plain buttons, 
braid in all widths and machine stitched 
bias folds are of gradnated depth, as 


they ascend and may be made of cloth, 


silk or velvet. The skirts upon which 
these bands are placed are as long as 
ever, but not trained. They fall in full 
and graceful folds to the ground all 
around. The blouses worn with these 
skirts, in fact, all the newest styles, 


have the sloping sholilder. This may be 
brought about by yokes, capes or trim- 
ming. 

No 4465—For a pretty, becoming shirt 
waist for girls, no better model can be 


The Home Dressmaker 








The 
has two outward-turning pleats 


fcund than the one shown here. 
front 
on the shoulder which afford a fash- 
ionable fullness over the bust. The 
front is cut away in pointed effect and 


the closing is effected by three large 
buttons, which also serve as ornamen- 
tation. The back is plain, with a few 
gathers at the waist line, and the 
sleeve is of bishop shaping, having a 
full lower cuff. The waist is simple, 


yet has a great amount of style to it. 
No 4479--Baby’s welfare and comfort 
were never more carefully considered 
than when constructing the little bishop 
dress shown here. The sleeve is joined 
tc the dress by ribbon-run beading, and 
like all bishop dresses the armhole is so 
constructed that there are no scratchy 
seams to irritate the little arms. The 
fullness in top of sleeve and neck is 


controlled by a draw-string or beading, 
and two little ribbon pompons at top of 
the 


shoulders furnish all decoration. 





4480—Child’s Apron, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 


11 and 12 years. 


dresses are very quickly 
advantage of laun- 
little everyday 
be used, but 


These little 
made, and have the 
dering well.. For simple 
aresses, no beading need 


the seams set together with veining 
gives a pretty finish. 

No 4480—Every girl should have 
aprons for home and school wear and 
every mother knows what a saving 
they are on the dresses. A quaint 
little apron that will be appreciated 


simplicity 
that will 


and 
model 


its comfort 
here, in a 
prove most satisfactory for school 
wear. The apron is in three pieces, 
front, back and shaped shoulder strap. 
The front and back yokes might be 
underfaced with the material to give 
mere strength across the bust and 
is by pearl buttons. 

No 6009 is one of the prettiest dressing 
sboulders. The strap may be sewn 
to — apron or a pretty way to fasten 
sacks we have shown. Simplicity and 
good taste combine to make it a most 
attractive model. It is made in one 
piece, and suitable for material alike on 
both sides, although if one prefers, the 
collar in front and back might be faced 
if the material is not alike. The front 


because of 
is shown 


falls in pretty jabot style and the fancy 
pointed collar slightly ripples over the 
shoulders and back. The front is made 
a little longer than the back, thus over- 
coming the tendency of making one 
look dumpy, as the ordinary dressing 
sack does. The sleeve might be gath- 
ered into a band, although the flowing 
sleeve is very pretty. Ribbon-run-bead- 





4479—Infant’s 


3ishop Dress. 


neck and bands of col- 
affords the trimming. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


ing finishes the 
ored embroidery 


Making Her Own Fashion Book— 
One of the bright readers of this de- 
partment, who has found it of great 
benefit and help, is making a fashion 
book from the pattern pages. She has 
cut out the fashion page from each is- 








| flesh; 
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INTENSE SUFFERING 


From Dyspepsia and Stomach Trouble 


225 


Instantly Relieved and Permanently Cured 
by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


A New Discovery, but not a Patent Medicine 


Dr. Redwell relates an interesting ac- 
count of what he considers a remark- 
able cure of acute stomach trouble and 
chronic dyspepsia by the use of the 
new discovery, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

He says: 
who had 


“The patient was a man 


to my knowledge, 


suffered, 





for years with dyspepsia. Everything 
he ate seemed to sour and create gases 
in the stomach. He had pains like 
rheumatism in the back, shoulder 
blades and limbs, fullness and distress 
after eating, poor appetite and loss of 
the h>art became affected, caus- 


ing palpitation and sleeplessness at 


night. 


| AS an 


; to him. 


sue. Then she has taken an old ac- 
count book large enough for a page of 
The Agriculturist, and in this form 
week to week she pastes the pat- 
tern pages. She has left a blank 
page at the beginning, and on this | 
has indexed the patterns, so _ she 
knows just where to turn for any 
particular pattern shee wants. The 
suggestion is a good one, as very many 


of these patterns are not dependent on 
the present style, but will always be 
good. This is especially true of the 
aprons and simpler dresses for children. 


For Quilted 
making quilted 
piece of strong, 
are fine) large enough 
pieces; starch with well 
starch and when partially 
the size of the head piece 
entirely dry. All of the starch will 
never get out of this lining no matter 
how many wettings the bonnet receives. 
Baste the outside over this starched 
piece and quilt. When the bonnet is 
made it is ready to wear without a “‘do- 


Sunbonnets—When 
sunbonnets, have a 
thin goods (flour sacks 
for three head 
cooked flour 





ing up.”—[Emma C. 
How to Dress a Small Boy—A 
mother in Ohio writes that she would 


like suggestions as to how to dress her 
3%-years-old boy, for spring and sum- 
mer. She cannot do better than to 
watch these columns. They will con- 
tain all the new styles in children’s 
and women’s clothing for the coming 
season. Watch for them. 


To Cook a Beef Heart—Clean nicely, 
cut away tallow and then boil till ten- 


der. Make a dressing of bread crumbs, 
salt, pepper, butter and a few bits of 
celery cut up. Stuff the heart and put 
it back on the stove and let it conk 
brown in the grease, putting a little 


water in occasionally to keep it a7 
Serve either cold or hot.—[Mrs W. 
Johnson. 


dry fold to | 
and iron until | 


“I gave him powerful nerve tonics 
and blood remedies, but to no purpose. 
experiment I finally bought a 
50-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets at a drug store and gave them 
Almost immediate relief was 
given, and after he had used four 
boxes he was to all appearances fully 
cured, 

“There was no more acidity or sour, 
watery risings, no bloating after meals, 
the appetite was vigorous and he has 
gained between 10 and 12 pounds in 
weight of solid, healthy flesh. 

“Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
lets are advertised and sold in drug 
stores, yet I consider them a most val- 
uable addition to any physician’s line 
of remedies, as they are perfectly 
harmless and can be given to children 
or invalids or in any condition of the 
stomach with perfect safety, being 
harmless and containing nothing but 
fruit and vegetable essences, pure pep- 
sin and Golden Seal. 


Tab- 





“Without any question they are the 
safest, most effective cure for indiges- 
tion, biliousness, constipation and all 
derangements of the stomach, how- 
ever slight or severe.” 

SURE CURE! ¥ Brooks Appliance. New 
* discovery. No obuoxious 
Springs or pads. Auto- 


matic Air Cushion, 
Binds and d@rawe 
the broken parts to- 
gether as you would 
a broken limb. No 
salves. No lymphol. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
Sept. 10, V1. Sent on trial. 
Catalogue free, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE ©O,, Box 828, MARSHALL, MICH, 


Cured to STAY CURED. Cause 
removed. Heal h restored At- 
tacks never return. Eat heartily, 
tleep all night, do anything, go 
ake. No further need of 


medicines. FRE Ninety Es 8, or 
Asthma and H = ok Pp. REE, Hayes, Buffalo, N 











Absolutely cured, Never to rcturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
PILES: ‘Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
oe t.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


HE AR DISEASE tineo: 





petal MAILED FREE. F. 
KINSMAN, Box ba iugesa,ite. 








BUILD UP 


LDREN, and MEN. 





your Health and STRENGTH with | 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHI 


—Get it from your Druggist. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





A PRETTY FOB DESIGN 


Indian Bead Work. 


H. H. A. 





As the holiday season approaches it 
is time to think of little remembrances 
for our friends, and nothing is more 
in favor than the pretty trifles in 
Indian bead work. They are very 
easily made, inexpensive and the work 
is fascinating. 

The looms for weaving can be bought 
at any city store, or can be manu- 
factured at home by using a corset 
box, thus: With a sharp knife cut as 
many small slits as you need threads, 
and just about one-eighth inch deep 








DESIGN FOR BEAD BELT. 


across the ends of the box to hold the 
thrends; put them one-sixteenth inch 
apart, and sew a button on each end 
of the box to wind the threads around, 
so as to hold them tight. 

Measure the threads one-fourth yard 
longer than you need and begin by 
fastening the thread to the warp, weav- 
ing back and forth for first row. The 
thread is now, on the left side and 
ready to string the first row of beads, 

With the left hand push the beads 
up between the warp, one bead between 
two threads, till all are up and can be 
strung back from the top side; this 
holds them in place, and you are now 
ready for the second row. 

Use No 40 white linen thread for 
warp. No 60 for stringing the beads, 
and No 12 bead needles. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
for a belt and a watch fob. The belt 
may be treated as one’s ideas suggest, 
but is dainty in blue and white. For 
the watch fob, white and black or gar- 
net and turquoise are pretty contrasts, 
one end being finished with a fringe 
of the beads. 


X Lace. 


ELLA S$, DAVIS. 





Cast on 29 stitches. 

ist row—K. 7, t, 0; K 3,0, n, KS, RB, 
eo, & Ss, o, n, 0, & 3S. 

Knit all even rows plain. 

3d row—K 6, * n, 0, * repeat between 
stars, & I, * o, n,. * repeat, kG, * n, Go, 
* repeat, k 1, * 0, * repeat, o, k 3. 
. Oth row—K 5, * n, o, * repeat, k 3, 
“ o, n, * repeat, k 1, * n, o, * repeat, 
k 3, * o, n, * repeat, o, k 3. 

ith row—K 4, * n, 0, * repeat, k 5, 0, 
n, o, k 3 together, o, n, o, k 5, * 0, n, 
* repeat, o, k 3. 

9th row—K 3, * n, repeat, o, k 4, 
in, Oo * repeat ks, * o 2, * repeat, 
k 4, * o, n, * repeat, o, k 3. 

lith row—K 2, * n, o, * repeat, k 4, 
*n, 0, * repeat, k 5, * 0, n, * repeat, 
k 4, * o, n, * repeat, o, k 3. 

13th row—K 4, * 0, n, * repeat, k 4, 
Kk 4, * n, o, * k between stars 3 times, 
*o, n, * repeat, k 1, * n, 0, * repeat, 
k 4, * n, o, * k between stars r times, 

» 


15th row—K 5, * 0, n, * repeat, k 4, 
o, n, 0, kK 3 together, o, n, o, k 4, * n, 
©, * k 3 times between stars, n, k 2. 

lith row—K 6, * 0, n, * repeat, k 13, 
°n, 6, * kk S times, n, k 2. 

19th row—K 7, * o, n, * repeat, k 11, 
“n, o, * Kk 3 times, n, k 2. ™ 

21st row—K 8, * 0, n, * repeat, k 9, 
*n, o, * k 3 times, n. kk ? ‘ 


23d row—K 9, * 0, n, * repeat, k 7, 


“mn, 0. * KD times, n, kk -2. 

25th row—K 7, * n, o, * repeat, kK 11, 
* o, n, * repeat, o, k 3. 

27th row—K 6, * n, 0, * repeat, k 13, 
* o, n, * repeat, o, k 3. 

29th row—K 5, * n, o, * repeat, k 15, 
om 


o, n, repeat, o, k 3. 
sist row—K 4, * n, 0, * repeat, k 4, 
* n, o, * repeat, k 1, * o, n, * repeat, 
k 4, * o, n, * repeat, o, k 3. 

sed row—K 3, * n, o, * repeat, k 4, 
* a, -6,.* repeat, & 4, * a, f, repeat, 
& 4 * o, n, * repeat, o, & &. 

35th row—K 2, * n, o, * repeat, k 4, 
*n, o, * repeat, k 5, * o, n, * repeat, k 
4, o, n, * repeat, o, k 3. 

sith row—K 4, * o, n, * repeat, k 4, 
* o, n,.* repeat, k 1, * n, o, * repeat, 
k 4, * n, o, * k 3 times, n, k 2. 

39th row—K 5, * 0, n, * repeat, k 4, 
oO, n, o, Knit 3 together, o, n, o, k 4, * 
n, o, * k 3 times between stars, n, k 2, 

4ist row—K 6, * 0, n, * repeat, k 1, 
*n, o, * repeat, k 3, * o, n, * repeat, 
kK 1, * n,; 0, * kd times, n,-k& 2. 

48d row—K 7, o, n, o, k 3 together, 
o, n, 0, k 5, o, n, 0, k 3 together, * o, 
n, * k 3 times, n, k 2. 

45th row—K 8, 0, n, k 1, n, 0, K 7, 0, n, 
k 1, * n. o, * repeat, n, k 2. 

47th row—* K 9, 0, k 3 together, o, * 
repeat, n, 0, n, k 2, 
2S — 


Economy in a Leg of Lamb. 


JEANETTE YOUNG. 





In household buying it is well to re- 
member that the best is the cheapest 
in the long run, and that there is econ- 
omy in a heavy piece of well selected 
meat. A leg of lamb should be short, 
but large around, and heavy. 

Wash it and sprinkle lightly with salt 
and pepper. Mince an onion in the bot- 
tom of the pan, and add a raisin, a 
clove and a bay leaf, for they add to 
the flavor, as you baste the meat, and 
are strained off before making the 
brown gravy. Gravy should be served 
as well as mint sauce. A slow, steady 





A SECTION OF X LACE, 


oven and much basting insures good- 
ness to the meat. Serve with mashed 
potatoes, creamed onions, celery and 
fried apples. 

For the second dinner have the meat 
cold, sliced thinly and garnished with 
half-peppers stuffed with finely cut cab- 
bage salad, with mustard dressing; po- 
tato croquettes, creamed . cauliflower 
and currant jelly complete the second 
dinner. 

Cut the remainder of the meat from 
the bones, remove the fat and add the 
bones to the stock pot. Take the most 
perfect slices of meat and make a rich 
tomato sauce or dressing in the follow- 
ing way: Let a can of tomatoes, one 
onion, one pepper, one clove and a bay 
leaf boil half an hour, then strain and 
add salt and pepper to taste, and a 
tablespoon of sugar; thicken with flour 
and butter creamed together, then add 
the cold meat and serve garnished with 
parsley. With baked potatoes, corn 





fritters and celery, we have the third 
dinner. The fine pieces may be used for 
hash or croquettes, as may seem best. 

Now we will consider the leg of lamb 
from the boiled standpoint, and see how 
Wwe come out as to economical use of it. 
For the first dinner it is boiled and 
served with a caper sauce, and is gar- 
nished with parsley and red beet leaves. 
Escalloped potatoes, beets with butter 
dressing and a celery and pepper salad, 
make a good vegetable combination 
with it, 

For the second dinner, cut the meat 
in half-inch squares, make an English 
brown sauce and add the squares, serve 
on toast garnished with fried mush- 
rooms. Serve mashed potatoes, baked 
onions and lettuce salad. Cut the rest 
of the meat from the bones, which go 
to the stock pot; cut the meat very 
fine, make a good gravy from a cup and 
a half of stock: season highly and 
thicken with the butter and (flour 
creamed together, and add the meat. 
Line a pudding dish with good piecrust, 
fill with the mixture, cover with a 
layer of thinly sliced apples sprinkled 
with a little sugar, and put on top 
crust, cutting a good-sized hole in the 
center. Bake a half-hour and _ serve 
with hashed potatoes, string beans and 
fried apples. The meat scraps may be 
added to the stock pot, or if sufficient 
is left, made into a hash. 


—> 
=> 


A Ham Stew—My husband is very 


fond of fried ham, but does not like 
it when boiled, and ,of course a ham 
that is kept quite a while, and sliced 
at home just as wanted, when finished 
for frying, leaves a bone with consid- 
erable good lean meat clinging to it. I 
tried making a stew of it. Cutting 
off enough to fill a teacup when chop- 
ped finely, and having a little of the 
fat with the lean, I added twice as 
much diced potato, and half a very 
small onion, I put these on the fire 
with enough water to nicely cover, and 
boiled until a fork would pierce the po- 
tato. Then I took off the lid and let 
the water cook off. A pint of milk 
was added, and when boiling hot, I 
stirred in a tablespoon heaping full 
of flour that had been stirred smooth 
in a little cold milk. No more salt was 
needed than that in the ham. We do 
not use pepper, but those who do will 
consider its addition necessary. I had 
enough, I thought, for four persons, 
but the two of us didn’t leave much 
for another meal. It proves nice for a 
warm over.—[May Myrtle French. 








Baking Powder Bread—Take 1 at 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 3 heaping teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 small potato. Sift together thor- 
ougly flour, salt, sugar and baking 
powder. Mash the potato and rub into 
the dry ingredients; add sufficient wa- 
ter to mix smoothly and rapidly into 
a stiff batter, about 1 pt of water to 1 
qt of flour. Do not make a stiff dough, 
as in yeast bread. Pour the batter into 
a greased pan 445 by 8 inches and 4 
inches deep. The loaf will rise to fill 
the pan when baked. Bake in very hot 
oven 45 minutes, placing paper over 
first 15 minutes to prevent crusting too 
soon. Bake immediately after mixing, 
[Netta Keeler. 





LAMP-FITS. 


How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacBeTH, Pittsburgh. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know How Useful it is in Pree 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 

proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 
- It absorbs: the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form, or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can 1-sult from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet J be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal! tablets.” 





PATENTS tittcst rererences: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 








RUPTURE CURED 


AXIOWN, 


This is the only Elastic 
Tues made under Patents 
and Trade Mark issued by 
United States Government. 
This Tru.sis worn NIGHT 
and DAY with comfort and 
is warranted to hold the 
worst case of Rupture stead- 
ily during the most laborious 
~ exercise. The front me 
fitted with new patented Wire Frame Brace, controlling 
pressure of pad. Pad can be made harder or softer by 
turning a single ecrew. Perfect Adjustability. Perfect 
Comfort. Radical Cure, Send for full description and 
instructions for self measurement. 


Dept. D, AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


ATENTS= 


Send for ** THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com.of Patents. 
Spear, Middieton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C, 

















RIGHT 
AWAY 


Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of good agents for the 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay to 
theright men. Residents of the respective states pre- 
ferred. When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 






































New Poultry Books. 


Voultry Architecture. i. 


5 50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, G. L. Fiske .50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Murquette Building, Chicago, IN. 








Contains Nothing But 
Facts 


The scope of the work is such 
as to make it a reference book 
for the library and well worthy 
of study in the schoolroom. More 
than this, the many timely topics 
discussed and the great amount 
of information given make it well 
worth reading through simply 
as a matter of ordinary informa- 
tion and interest. Bear in mind 
that it is filled with facts—it 
does not express opinions. Every 
member of the family will find 
items of special interest in this 
work. 














A Year Book 


In & nut shell'a year book is 
supposed to record the progress 


of the preceding year. The 
American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmers’ Almanac, 


accurate statistics, 
its carefully prepared reports, 
and general resumes, does this 
in a most satisfactory way. It 
fully treats each department of 
our national government, and 
the states and territories; the 
production and consumption of 
staple and special crops; the 
political situation, new and old; 
etc. Special attention is also 
given to statistical returns from 
the Dominion of Canada. Par- 
ticular attention is given to 
topics which have been much in 
the mind of citizens of the United 
States during the past year, as 
the Panama Canal, the Alaskan 
boundary, and emigration to the 
Dominion, 


through its 


A Manual 


The American’ Agriculturist 
Year Book is also a Manual. It 
sparkles with facts, and helps 
of vital interest to everyone en- 
gaged in agriculture upon either 
a large or small scale: It* in- 
eludes for the. different sec- 
tions of America facts of great 
value to every agriculturist who 
would obtain the most from his 
work. The department devoted 
to Commercial Agriculture is full 
of particulars about the business 
side of farming. Each subject is 
covered with such intélligent sta- 
tistical comparisons as to make 
perfectly plain the causes affect- 
ing supply and demand, and 
prices of staple and special crops 
at home and abroad. 








Contains 352 Pages, 
1000 Topics, 10,000 Facts. 


Tells You What You Want to 


Know. 


A Great Source of Information. 
A Treasury of Knowledge. 

A Practical Educator. 
A Reliable Handbook. 


No Library, Desk, Schoolroom 
or Fiousehold should be with- 
out ik. 


Size of book; 5x7% inches. 





. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Agriculturist 


EAR BOOK 


Weather Forecasts and 
Farmers Almanac 


4 === 1004 







































































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK 


ILOALMA 










A Book of 
Facts 


end People’s treasury of 
Reference Reading 


WEATHER FORECASTS 
Almanac, farm Text-Beok and 






Events of the Year, Signs of the 
Times and Problems of the Century. 
General Inf on Agricul 
Domestic Industry, Mechanic Arts, ) 
Literatere, Education, Retigion. 
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Just What You Want 
to Know 


The book contains a vast deal 
of information in such convenient 
and condensed form as to make 
it almost invaluable for ready 
reference. The various topics 
treated are not only grouped to- 
gether under general headings, 
but an accurate index renders it 
possible to turn to any subject 
sought with the least possible 
delay. The necessity for such an 
index is apparent when one real- 
izes that over one thousand dis- 
tinct topics are treated. 














Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send this most valuable book free and postpaid to every sub- 
scriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his 


subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may receive the book 
on the same terms. The book is not sold alone and can only be had in 
connection with a subscription as stated. The bock and paper may be 
sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express 
money order, check, draft, or registered letter. A money order costs but 
a trifle and may be sent at our risk. 

Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send 
to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Publishers 


NEW YORK 
$2 Lafayette Place 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 


An Almanac 


Naturally, in every year book, 
one expects to find almanac fea- 
tures. The American Agricultur- 
ist Almanac is fully up to the 
standard in monthly calendars, 
with special weather forecasts 
for each day of the year. These 
forecasis have been one of the 
most popular features of pre- 
vious issues, and have been ob- 
tained at great expense solely 
for this publication. Under this 
general heading are included the 
various legal holidays, including 
flag days, and Arbor day cele- 
brations, Tables of Standard 
Time, Weather Forecast Signals, 
Chronological Eras, Ancient and 
Modern Calendars, Facts About 
the Sun and Planets, and a spe- 
cial article about the Meaning 
of the Sun Spots. 


A Home Book 


Unlike most year books, the 
American Agriculturist book has 
a good deal of special interest 
for the women and children. 
Matters on subjects of gen- 
eral interest are: Palmistry, For- 


tune Telling, Phrenology and 
Mysticism. The helpful pages 
cover the Home Dispensary, 


Cooking Recipes, Diet, Etiquette, 
Manicuring, Hints for Accidents 
and Emergencies, Poisons and 
Their Antidotes, Health Hints, 
How to Set a Table, Menus for 
Winter, Spring, Summer and 
Autumn, Methods of Dyeing, 
Directory of Women's Exchanges 
and Patriotic Women’s Societies, 
Where Women Vote, Table of 
Cooking Weights and Measures, 
many reference tables, and a 
host of other topics of great in- 
terest for present reading and 
future reference, 








Weather Forecasts of Incalcu- 


lable Value. 


Facts—Not Opinions. A Standard 
Authority, Non-Partigan, 


Covers Every Event of 1903. 





10,000 Facts in a Nut-Shell. 


Packed Full of Things You Ought 
to Know. 





Special Topics—Panama Canal, 
Emigration to Dominion, Alas- 
kan Boundary, Good Roads 
Legislation. 
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/o~ Advertisement 


is a satisfied customer. If any neighbor or ac- 
quaintance of yours has had business dealings with 
us, has ever perqnanes a Split yt) Vehicle or 
Harness, ask him if we did not fulfill every part 
of our agreement, and furnish him with a perfect 
and high grade vehicle at a very moderate and 
satisfactory price. WE WANT YOU to be our 
“advertisement” in your neighborhood. We want 
your neighbors to acknowledge that your buggy is 
the best, handsomest, most comfortable and the 
best bargain for the price they ever saw. They and 

will agree on this fact when you receive a 1904 


Split Hickory "hf 


Special sicty 








The highest type of buggy possible to be built for 
the price and everyone sence’ by our 2 
Year Absolute Guarantee. yhen the buggy 
arrives you are permitted to use it before you 
decide to keep it. We allow you 


30 Days Free Trial 


If it proves all you expect, you will wish to keep it. 
If it disappoints you in any particular, send it 
back to us at our expense and it shall cost you 
nothing. Read the elawing Bays description 
of the 1904 SPLIT HIC RV SPECIAL: 
W heels—Sarven patent, 38 and 42 inches high or higher 
if wanted. Tire % inch by % inch thick, round edge. 
Axles—Long distance, dust proof, with cemented axle 
beds. “prings—0Oil tempered, graded and graduated, 
3 and 4 leaf. Wooden spring bar furnished regularly. 
Bailey loop if preferred. Upholstering—Finest quality 
16 oz. imported all wool broadcloth cushion and back. 
Spring cushion and solid panel spring back. Top—Gen- 
uine No. 1 enameled leather quarters with heavy water- 

roof rubber roof and back curtain, lined and reinforced. 
Painting Wheels. gear wood, body and all wood work 
esrried 100 days in pure oil and lead. 16 coats of paint 
with the very highest grade of finishing varnish. Gear 
painted any color desired. Body plain black, with or with- 
out any striping. 

This buggy is furnished complete with good, high padded 
patent leather dash, fine quality, full length carpet, side 
curtains, storm apron, quick shifting shaft couplings, full 
leathered shafte with 36 inch point leathers, special heel 
braces and corner hraces, 

Send for our FREE 136-page Catalogue of Split 
Hickory Vehicles and Harness. 

NOTE—We manufacture a full line of hich grade 
Harness,sold direct to the user at wholesale prices. 


The Ohio Carrlage Mfg. Co. 
(H. O. PHELPS, President), 
4225 Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














OUR 31 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE and continued success is 
a gurantee to you of ve quality an fair 
dealing. WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
anywhere but sell direct to you, thus saving you 
the agent’s and dealer’s profit. We are the larg- 
est manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the 
world selling on this plan exclusively, We 
ship for examination guaranteeing safe deliv- 
oy. You are out nothing if not satisfied. 
ad lL 














arge illustrated catalogue is free. 
for it. 


KS > 


% 726—Spindle Seat Driving Wagon. Price complete $33, 
As good as sells for $25 more. 






Pes —— San 
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No. 637—Fancy Painted aan Trimmed Top Buggy. Price 
complete $52.50, As good as sells Sor 005 eons. 


> ~— 
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” 
No. 335—Canopy Top Surrey, with removable rear seat. 
Price complete $73. As good as sells for $0 more. 
@LEHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND, 
































See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Buy your carriage, buggy, surrey, etc., direct from our factory 
and gain the profits that go to the jobber and the retailer. 

are masufacturers and sell only high class vehicles and 
harness direct to our customers at factory prices, 


We give a broad guarantee, 
we will refund money and pay freight both ways. 
free catalogue which shows our immense stock and explains our plan. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 








We 
















If goods not entirely satisfactory 


Write for our 








Columbus, Ohio. 












trouble. 


Built 





HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start so 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
Perfectly built. 
as well in January as July. 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St.,Boston, Mass, 


An igniter that always ignites. Works 
Price reasonable. Write for catalog, 








Palmer Wood-Sawing Outfit 









| % : 
Ay 





from 1 to 15-Horee Power. 
PALMER BROS., Coscob, Conn. 


With a 3-Horse Power Gasoline Engine 


saws 1 1-2 to 2 cords per 
hour. Price, $200. 
5-Horse Power size will 
saw as fast as wood can be 
handled. Price, $250. 
One man states that he paid 
Sor his machine in six weeks. 
We manufacture Station- 
ary and Marine Engines 
Write for catalog H. 











Gasoline Engines 


Do you know that we make more 
emall engines than any other manu. 
facturer? Are you thinking about 
an engine to dothe cream separating, 
churning, pumping, feed cutting, or 
other farm work? If so, it's going to 
pay you to get our prices. Write for 


catalogue C, 
THE BUICK MFG. CO., 
Mich. 


Flint, 











To Owners of Gasoune tEngmes, 
Automobiles, Launches, Ete. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
5 running batteries, their annoyance 
. bJ) and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
a r) batteries. Can be aoe mgs any en- 
Tos gine now using batteries, Fully guare 
wow anteed; write for descriptive catalog, 


ESR | Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
SRP tis 















| Make Plowing Easy. 


The boy can plow as well asa manin wet, rough, 
stony, sandy, clay—any kind of ite ou use the 


Wonder Plow Trucks. 


The modern invention that 
makes plowing ea y, that 
regulates width of furrow, 
that regulates depth of fur- 
row, that saves a horse 
draft and saves the man. Fit any 
plow. Handle Holding Unnecesanry. 
Agents wanted. Seeing it work sells 
at. Write for ontalog and prices. 
WONDER PLOW CO., 
200 Factory 8t., St. Clair, Mich, 



















Street. Pendleton, Ind, 
on a 
eS HOMESEEKERS 
EE rit 
able Climate healthful, never very 






















Union Lock 


tested and found 
superior to all 
others, 


Fine Mesh at Bottom fcr Small Chicks 


Th.sfeatureadds greatly to the value of fence 
and places it in a class by itself. Every part 
stretches perfectly; does not sag between post: 
and will fit uneven ground without cutting. 
Union Lock Poultry Fencingis made at mills 
Connecticut, Lliinois and California, We pa 
freight andallow 30days free trial. Sond @rteadaae. 
alog of Farm, Lawn and Poultry Fencing. Doittoday, 


CASE BROS., Colchester, Conn. 
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LAWN FENCE 


Original designs, strong a 
beautifully built. Ask for our 
lm Special FREE Catalog which 
iy Will save you money. 
; ee - oes co. 
jolly, e 
Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland,» 

















DIRECT you pt Mid seg 


@ .re the on co manufacturers 
who oll you one use? at same price dea]- 
ers pay_by the car load. Our Custom 

Made Vehicles are built from best «qj 
material. Guaranteed two years. Oar A 

$90 buggy equals any sold at $45. Satis- Gon 
faction roeraneee . frac’ liberal . 
and freight offers. | ae Wheels,cto.at lowest prices, 
Write today for Free Money Saving Cataiogue, 
U.S BUGGY & OART OO., B 802, Eiuctanath, O 












_A HOT PROPOSITION! 



















To introduce our Ball-2earing Steel Forges, 
Malieabie tron Vis ind Biacksmith Tools 
for farmers’ use we will make special prices. 
Ship onapproval. Prepay the freight. Write 

ay for special offer. We'll save you 
money. Diplomas from Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas State Fairs. 
CG. %. Harper Mtg. Co., Box 100, Marshalltown, iowa. 
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| yer ae Every boy knows where a sly old fox 
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Cmngror 
Rifles .. 


lives. A Remington would soon make a rug 
of his pelt, 

Remington Rifles are accurate, durable 
and stand the racket. Send for catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO.,, ilion, N. ¥. 


313-15 Broadway 86-8 First Street 
New York City, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal, 














See OUR GUARANTEE 


of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Kalamazoo 
TOP BUGGY 


like every other vehicle which we sell, is 
made right here in our own shop, Itis not 
by any means what is known asa “‘factory 
made” job, but is a good, old fashioned, 
hand made buggy. Every piece of wood, 
iron, steel and every particle of thetrimming 
is carefully handled and inspected before be- 
ing putintothe job. That is why we guar- 
antee the buggy and are willing to sendit on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
That will give you the opportunity to take 
the buszy home with you and test it 
in the most thorough manner before you 
pay forit. We can’t take the space here to 
give you a full descrip.ion of this buggy. 
You will find that in our Large Hlustrated 
Catalogue. A postal card with your name 
and aadress gets it by return mail. It cone 
tains our fuil line of Buddies, Phaetons, 
Surries, Stanhopes, Carriages, Road Wag- 
ons, Spring Wagons, etc. They are all 
nicely illustrated and prices are marked in 
plain figures. We paint and trim them to 
suit your own tastes. We know that the 
prices are the lowest, quality considered, 
quoted by anybody. Send for catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co. 

Box 201 Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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| benague "Machin 
: _ Works. 
Westminster Station, VO 
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Because they want a fence that eontai t, 
strength and wearing qualities to last a lifetime. 
Why buy Flimsy Woven Wire Fence every three 
to tive years? Catalogues free. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO, 








Seeman |-cavlest, stronrest, most durable fence made. All wires 


extra large. Wo ee'l to farmers at wholesale prices. 
Colled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized 
RITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Zhe ones Fence & Wire Co 














IT 1S SIMPLY BEYOND BEACH 
of competition at lowest cost. All 5 Coiled Spring Wire 
and Steel Rod Stays with rigid Lock. Sample free. 
CLEVELAND ANCHOR FENCE CO., - + CLEVELAND, O. 








Freeman “°S..s 


save time and slavish work. Why koep on 
thesame old drudging way! Get the outfit 
that’s suited to all work. Tilting and slid- 
ing tables for 
long poles. Also portable 
steam sawing outfits, wind- 
S—=—p mills, etc. Farm machin- 
‘maa ery boo: free, Ask for cat- 
alogue 104, 


S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., 


Racine, Wisconsin. 




















